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TO OUR READERS: 


There is something of Lenten maigre about this number after 
our Shrovetide beano with the Redbrick Universities. We are 
sorry that, owing to the printing dispute which calls for 
austerity, we are unable to publish all the letters and further 
articles we have had on Redbrick or to analyse public reactions 
to what is evidently a high contentious subject. 








Meanwhile we are always experimenting with possibilities of 
the independent monthly review as a vehicle for ideas. We have 
on the stocks a three months’ reserve of articles on literary, 
sociological and philosophical questions, and more and more 
are being submitted. Why, some contributors ask, are there 
such long delays before publication? The explanation is not in 
terms of priority of merit, but of what goes with what. We are 
always seeking for a. balance in any one number between 
various interests, and the very width of the scope makes deci- 
sions less easy. Whatever happens, a monthly review must not 
heap together articles regardless of pattern, like slabs of meat 
at the butchers. Some gossamer thread of continuity seems 
required. 

















Our present number, though restricted in size, is an example 
in point. One of the background thoughts of the public world 
in March is that there is something seriously wrong about the 
economic situation in Britain, and this gives an emphasis to 
Professor Polanyi’s ideas about the history of economics and the 
altered political horizon for Western peoples — the rejection of 
the zeal and extremism of the nineteenth century and the 
increased awareness of limits. A material change is that Europe 
is moving out of Asia and this has its link with how, under the 
new dispensation, we are to get on with people whom we now 
view as different rather than inferior; with the Japanese, for 
instance, or with Africans and West Indians. 

















Carlyle’s letters, a gesture to the dead, only fit into the pat- 
tern in that he was a supreme example of immoderate nine- 
teenth century zeal, a hairy prophet who made Voltaire and 
Gibbon turn in their graves. This month we have him on the 
Franco-Prussian war, expressing a view with which not a 
single one of you can possibly agree. 















This Age of Discovery 


Michael Polanyi 


the greatest political tumult of its history. This frenzied 

political action has put the ideologies which aroused it 
to the test of experiment, and as a result the ideologies have 
noticeably paled and political fury has subsided. Men have 
begun to transfer their aspirations to less distant aims. They 
are enjoying their comparative prosperity and are tending to 
take pride in their civic achievements. In this sobered mood 
they appear ready to consider a reform of political and 
economic thought guided by a taste for concrete interests and 
palpable facts. It is true that Asia and Africa seem to be only 
starting to-day on the course set by Europe in earlier decades; 
but since their political thought is closely linked to our own, 
even they might not be quite unresponsive to this change in the 
temper of public life. 

The spread of this new conservatism has been widely 
noticed, but we have no clear conception of it yet. Is it disillu- 
sion and apathy? A return to individualist indulgence? Or a 
nostalgia for tradition and the shelter of obscurantism? Or 
perhaps a new-found respect for the things truly to be feared? 

I think it partakes of all these, but that there is more to it. 
For the new conservatism stands at the end of a period of great 
discoveries, and so it resembles much rather the proud age of 
Enlightenment, than the tremulous times of the Holy Alliance. 
Or at least it ought to. 

I can explain our situation perhaps by recalling the life of 
Columbus after his first voyage: how tragically the greatness 
of his discovery was obscured by his obstinacy, in denying ever 
having made this discovery. How he fought tooth and nail to 
the end of his life against the accusation that the islands on 
which he had landed were not part of the archipelago south of 
Japan for which he had set his course; that they were not the 
Indies at which he had planned to arrive. How he died discre- 


D URING the past forty years Europe has passed through 
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dited and poor, for, in spite of his desperate exertions, he was 
overwhelmed by the evidence that he had discovered a new 
world. 

Public life is populated to-day by reluctant Columbuses. We 
have landed in a new world and we are living in it. But who 
had ever set course for this world? Who takes pride in having 
led us here? We embarked on this journey — it would seem — 
167 years ago with the French Revolution. Confident in the 
winds of Progress we set sail for Liberty, but hardly had we 
gathered speed, when we landed in a regime of Terror. Since 
then, since that first disaster born of its triumph, the ideal of 
Liberty has become a problem. Soon after the French Revolu- 
tion the Liberalism disseminated by it had found a rival in 
Socialism. Already in the 1830s the students of the University of 
Moscow (responding to Saint Simon), were talking super- 
ciliously of the sad figure cut by the outmoded Russian liberals — 
even as the students of Cambridge (aroused by Lenin) — were 
to talk in the 1930s of the outmoded English liberals. In 
Germany, the young Marx opposed the two doctrines of liberty 
as the ideologies of two successive revolutions: that of the 
bourgeoisie and that of the proletariat overthrowing the 
bourgeoisie. Right through a century the fleet of progress sailed 
under these two conflicting commands: the opposing doctrines 
of Liberalism and Socialism. Thus divided, Progress sailed into 
the waters of our own age, the age of our disasters — of the 
disasters which revealed a new continent of political and 
economic experience. 

Liberalism and Socialism are two closely allied and yet 
sharply divergent ideals of the public good. Both claim that 
government should be for the people. But Liberalism sees the 
supreme good in the pursuit of happiness by individual citizens, 
protected, but not directed by the Government. Socialists 
distrust individualism as selfish, predatory and chaotic, pre- 
ferring to it the conscious co-operation of the citizens for their 
common good. They would grant a government, truly repre- 
senting the interests of society, all powers to advance the social 
good. In economics, Liberalism puts its trust in the ordering 
principle of commercial competition — while Socialism, horrified 
by the failures of commercialism, proposes to replace this 
principle by economic planning. 

Liberalism and Socialism: their rival formule still echo 
through the halls of public life throughout the world. But if we 
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look back to-day on the great political and economic theories 
behind these formule, our admiration for their authors, for a 
John Stuart Mill or a Marx, is mingled with considerable 
uneasiness. For their systems of thought now appear distres- 
singly vague at decisive points and often strangely irrelevant 
to the issues that face us. They remind us of the delightful maps 
of the world drawn before the Age of Discovery, which show 
us an immense Terra Australis, where there is actually only 
ice and water, and miss out — along with the American Conti- 
nent — half of the Atlantic Ocean and the whole of the Pacific; 
while instead our map may show at its edges the Isles of the 
Blessed and the location of the Earthly Paradise. 

Like the cartographers of the Middle Ages, the great thinkers 
of the nineteenth century lacked experience. They were writing 
at a time when practically nothing happened — nothing to 
speak of by modern standards. They had seen abortive revolu- 
tions here and there, but nothing ever happened that would 
turn things inside out and show what they were like deep 
inside. 

Our own age — this Age of Discovery — whose terrible 
experiences were to correct these shortcomings, opened in 1917. 
In that year the two rival fleets of progress made a landfall 
almost simultaneously: Wilson and Lenin sent their rival 
messages to the world. A year later Wilson arrived in Europe, 
resolved to complete the liberal reform of mankind. But Lenin 
had already moved into action, bent on the total destruction of 
a Liberalism which Russian Socialists had learned to hate and 
despise, before they had ever known it in practice. Lenin had 
no idea of how to build his totalitarian Socialism — any more 
than Wilson knew how to deal with the fundamental menace to 
liberalism, personified in Lenin. Two doctrinaires clashed 
blindly with each other and with the hidden facts of social life. 

The first great disaster — and the first great discovery 
revealed by this disaster — were soon to follow. Lenin’s attempts 
to replace commercial relations by the central direction of 
production and distribution resulted in a complete paralysis of 
economic life. Factories closed down, towns were depopulated, 
famine spread everywhere. This event, hastily covered up under 
the name of War Communism, was the fundamental formative 
experience of the Soviet regime. It has remained its secret 
decisive guide. Though in 1930 Stalin went some way towards 
repeating the experience, the renewed spreading of industrial 
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chaos quickly induced him to abandon it. By July 1931 he 
finally accepted commercial profitability as the proper control 
of economic life. At the same time he established monetary gain 
as the workers’ proper incentive. He decreed that wages must 
be so graded as to assure a sufficient supply of workers on each 
level of qualification. 

To-day the idea of Socialism which was taken for granted on 
the Continent in 1917 is almost forgotten; but it was still 
fiercely alive in 1931. A glance at the chapter on Planning 
Production for Community Consumption in the Webbs’ famous 
book on Soviet Russia will recall the vast hopes still directed at 
that time towards a scientifically planned, equalitarian produc- - 
tive system to replace the pursuit of commercial gain. It was no 
easy matter for the Soviet Government to uphold the claim of 
having achieved Socialism, when it was in fact manifestly 
abandoning all its most cherished expectations; the whole 
emotional force of Communist propaganda had therefore to be 
thrown into the effort of upholding this fiction. What the Soviet 
regime had discovered was the possibility of running a system 
of public ownership on commercial lines. This system did not 
dissolve the “dreary cash nexus’, nor eliminate ‘commodity 
fetishism’, nor replace market relations by human co-operation; 
but it served to maintain the illusion of Socialism, while en- 
hancing the power of the government to impose this illusion, if 
necessary, by force. By 1952 the identification of State 
Capitalism with Socialism had been completely accepted, so 
much so that Stalin could deplore in mild remonstrance his 
followers’ belief that the ‘objective law of economics ’ — that is, 
the laws of the market — could be rendered invalid under 
Socialism. This was his callous epitaph on the dreams of 1917. 

It seems almost certain that if this outcome had been foreseen 
by Lenin and his followers, they would never have been 
impelled to set up a Communist Government in Russia and to 
defend it mercilessly against all its rivals. Yet perhaps one day 
the delusions of these Russian Columbuses, who so triumphantly 
landed on a wrong shore, will also be remembered with respect. 
For their experience has revealed something of immense 
importance, by exploring the utmost limits to which the 
direction of a modern technological system can be conducted as 
a deliberate collective enterprise. They found out how restricted . 
is the range of deliberate co-operation that can be applied in 
running such a system and how little its scope can be enlarged 
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by the total nationalization of industries. 

Admittedly, Western Socialists — our own less daring, but no 
less reluctant Columbuses — have since arrived at similar 
conclusions at incomparably lesser cost. 

But there is yet the story of another disaster to be recalled, 
equal in extent and in formative effect to the Russian Revolu- 
tion itself. The new governments set up on Wilsonian principles 
after the First World. War were weak; they could not collect 
taxes. Popular pressure forced them to print floods of money 
and inflation resulted. Even great financial experts, such as 
those who advised for some time the French Government, were 
satisfied with covering budget deficits by loans, not realizing 
that they, too, caused inflation. 

Then, instead of merely stopping inflation, governments set 
their hearts on restoring their currency to its original value. 
This would have meant in some cases, for example in Hungary, 
a fifteen-fold increase in the value of the currency. Hungary had 
at the time a Minister of Finance of brilliant intellectual 
ability. He succeeded in doubling the value of the Hungarian 
currency, but by this time he had completely stopped the grain 
exports on which the agricultural population depended for their 
livelihood and paralysed most of the country’s industry. He 
got no further, for the shock deranged his mind. 

A few years later the scene had changed to a state of wide- 
spread unemployment. In 1927 the League of Nations called 
a conference of leading economists in Geneva to advise public 
opinion on this question. One of its most distinguished members, 
Professor Gustav Cassel of Stockholm, spoke sharply of current 
popular fallacies on the functions of money. 


The complaint [he said] that total purchasing power can 
ever be insufficient to buy the total product of society is in all 
circumstances mere nonsense. This fact [he continued] 
belongs of course to the A B C of economic science and it may 
seem superfluous to repeat such elementary truths in a memor- 
andum dealing with contemporary economic problems. 


The liberal theory of economic self-adjustment, in which 
most economists believed, explained unemployment by assuming 
that self-adjustment was hampered somewhere. Accordingly, 
when a few years later a new wave of mass unemployment 
flooded Europe, all governments embarked on a policy of 
breaking the alleged rigidity of prices and wages. In Germany 
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under Chancellor Briining, who was most effective in forcing 
down prices and wages, unemployment rose in two years from 
three millions to six millions. 

The opinions held in those days about the nature of mass 
unemployment have now been generally abandoned, and 
instead most people accept the Keynesian model, in which mass 
unemployment is shown to arise in consequence of a shortage 
in total effective purchasing power; an explanation closely 
resembling the popular view brushed aside by Cassel as 
obviously nonsensical in 1927. Policies like those of Briining are 
now thought to cause unemployment rather than to cure it. 
To-day policies of monetary expansion would be adopted 
instead, such as those followed successfully by Hitler after his 
accession to power in 1933. 

Indeed, it seems extremely likely now that if such policies 
had been applied by all the leading industrial nations during 
the slump of 1930-3, Hitler would not have risen to power and 
Communism would not have gained millions of followers the 
world over; the Second World War might have been avoided 
and Europe would not have been shattered. 

The economic disasters resulting from a misconception of the 
monetary mechanism have led to the discoveries which to-day 
underlie our new, reasonably effective, policies for avoiding 
inflation and maintaining full employment. A decade of full 
employment has greatly increased the wealth of capitalist 
countries and has been the principal factor in restoring their 
self-confidence. It has also gone a long way towards disarming 
the accusation of slackness and instability levelled against 
capitalism by its Marxist critics. Russia’s new respect for 
the West is to a great extent an expression of this totally new 
situation. 

But again our Columbuses are desperately reluctant to admit 
that they have discovered a new world. Try to congratulate 
the Treasury in Washington on their wisdom in maintaining a 
substantial budget deficit during the past two financial years, 
and thus securing full employment in the United States! The 
chief opposition to budgetary cures of unemployment has come 
precisely from industrialists who — one might have thought - 
should most loudly acclaim the new policies which promise to 
deliver them from the menace of another economic collapse, 
from which the system of private enterprise could probably not 
recover. It would be natural for capitalists to exaggerate, rather 
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than minimize the prospects of these policies, as a counterblast 
to the Marxist prophesy of the inevitable doom of capitalism in 
a final bout of over-production. One might expect, for example, 
that the Voice of America would be made to repeat daily the 
most extreme claims of the Keynesian cures of depression. But 
no, the Voice never mentions Keynes, and his beneficent 
medicines are swallowed in silence. 

History is commonly explained — and readily excused — 
to-day by the necessities of economic progress. Yet ours has 
been a history of economic illusions pursued at the cost of 
wholesale political and economic devastation. Let us see our 
present situation in this light. 

Our fathers have sown the wind of political ideologies and 
we have spent our lifetime reaping the harvest of political 
storms. This grim harvest was rich in knowledge and has placed 
us intellectually well above those who started the enterprise of 
progress two centuries ago. But we have had our fill of strenuous 
discoveries; may we hope that we have done with them for a 
while? I think so. It is true that the lately arrived multi-racial 
societies present new, menacing problems. But for the type of 
civilization in which our modern ideologies of progress first 
originated, their scope has been fully tested; the orb of their 
aspirations has been circumnavigated. 

In this sense we are back again in the position whence this 
emotional cycle started; back in the mood of a Voltaire, the 
mood of a Gibbon. Like those great rationalists, we look back 
to-day sardonically on an age devastated by the strife of zealots 
and look forward soberly to a more enlightened future. We find 
kinship with the thinkers of the Enlightenment, even as they 
found kinship with pre-Christian antiquity, untouched by 
religious wars. 

There is indeed an important school of thought which 
advocates a return to the humane scepticism of the eighteenth 
century. But it seems to me that the rationalism of the past was 
sustained against the disruptive effects of its internal contra- 
dictions by an innocence of mind which we have irretrievably 
lost. The persistent exercise of our critical faculties has caused 
at innumerable points a change from an idealistic to a material- 
istic position. The shift from the Wilsons to the Lenins, from the 
Churchills to the Hitlers or - more comprehensively — from the 
Girondins to the Stalinists, had been a shift towards a more 
far-reaching exercise of doubt. Scepticism has fulfilled itself 

8* 
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in the nihilism which produced the materialist illusions and the 
materialist fanatics of our age. This is yet another discovery 
revealed by our political disasters ; the orb of scepticism has also 
been circumnavigated. 

This perspective presents us with grave problems. If we can 

no longer safely combine moral idealism with scepticism, the 
whole theory of political liberalism is thrown into the melting 
pot. 
But only its theory; for liberalism itself is once more estab- 
lished on firm grounds to-day — on the grounds of our own 
experience. The most important discovery of our age is pre- 
cisely this: we know liberty. We again know with certainty 
freedom from servitude. No theoretical difficulty in the formu- 
lation of freedom can now shake our belief in the reality and 
value of freedom. 

Thus, despite our loss of innocence, we may find ourselves 
approaching surprisingly close to the position of eighteenth- 
century rationalism. The interpretation of our recent history 
which I have just sketched out is certainly akin to the rationalist 
conception of history. Rationalists were prone to explain, as I 
did, the occurrence of historic disasters as the outcome of 
human passions inflamed by delusions, and to rely, as I tend 
to do myself, on the sobering effect of experience and reflection 
to arrest the course of such disasters. 











Last Transfers in Asia 


stab- Gay, ile 

own 
- pre- HE London Conference upon the future of Malaya was 
ainty on a comparatively small scale. But it belongs to the 
raw series of gatherings which stage by stage have brought 
- and about the winding up of the British Empire in Asia. It has thus 


to be grouped together with assemblies such as the Round 
elves Table Conferences on India a quarter of a century ago. 
enth- The Malaya Conference, and the coming conference on Singa- 
pore, will be the last of the series; there will remain under British 


aan rule no other major territory in Asia whose constitutional 
as I development must be provided for. With the settlement in 
of Malaya — if it is carried through on the lines now agreed upon — 
tend and later in Singapore, Britain will have completed its feat, 
tion which history may find more surprising than we do to-day, of 


replacing, in all the large units of its former Asian Empire, its 
own rule by that of governments carried on upon a parliamen- 
tary basis. Whatever the society which existed previously in 
any of these units, Britain leaves behind the institutions of 
free society. 

The transfer of power in Malaya comes at a time when Asia 
is once again preoccupied with colonialism. The great sur- 
renders in India and elsewhere are now taken for granted; but 
the poor remnants of colonialism which remain — Goa, and of 
course French North Africa — stick in the Asian throat. Feeling 
has boiled up again suddenly, encouraged by Communism. 
Will the withdrawal in Malaya cause free Asia to reconsider? 
At least, it will prevent new causes for recrimination being 
added. 

The London Conference lacked drama because it repeated 
a pattern already very familiar. India, Pakistan, Burma, Cey- 
lon have all been liberated. A conference on Malaya was 
almost a routine incident. Yet some of the circumstances 
might have been expected to cause more attention than they 
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did. Take, for example, the speed of political progress in 
Malaya, compared with that which preceded India’s emancipa- 
tion. At the end of the war, organized nationalism had hardly 
begun to exist among the Malays. The civil war with the 
Communists has been the forcing house of Malayan politics. 

The crucial nature of British economic interests in Malaya — 
this rather than their magnitude — might also have caused more 
alertness. The British economy now depends to a dangerous 
extent upon the export of Malayan rubber and tin. They are 
the great dollar-earner. Their interruption would cause a loss 
a good deal worse than that suffered from the disaster 
over the earnings from the Anglo-Iranian oil. By the plan 
agreed on at the London Conference, the control of finance is 
to be transferred at once to a Malayan Minister. When Malaya 
becomes independent next year, the last British financial con- 
trol will disappear. True, the Malayan delegation at the 
Conference said that Malaya would remain in the sterling area; 
it showed the desire to be prudent and helpful in financial 
arrangements. But the delegation could not speak for the 
Government of the Malayan Federation of even a year or two 
ahead. Who will have the direction of the new Malayan central 
bank, which will be an institution of vital interest to Britain? 
The British Government has gambled on stable and rational 
government in the Federation. 

Not that there was any real alternative to the gamble. The 
emancipation of Malaya is a necessary part of the ending of 
Western rule in Asia. The civil war with the Communists made 
it desirable for Britain to quit as quickly as possible. For the 
past seven years it has been in danger. It might have got caught 
in Malaya as the French were caught in Indo-China and the 
Dutch in Indonesia. 

The start of the new phase in Malaya will at once bring 
new problems. At the London Conference, Tengku Abdul 
Rahman and the Malayan delegation impressed everyone by 
their moderation. But will the present leaders be able to 
operate the parliamentary system as smoothly as Congress 
in India or Sir John Kotelawala in Ceylon? Malaya is unlike 
India or Ceylon. In India, the political changes were pre- 
ceded by a transformation of society, radical and carried out 
over many decades. But in Malaya the political progress has 
far outstripped the social and economic development. Among 
the Malays there is no solid, educated, professional, sober 
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middle class, such as sustains government in India. The 
division in society between Malays, Chinese and Indians is 
more complete — in spite of the political co-operation of the 
leaders — than were the communal divisions in pre-partition 
India. Outside, China stands and waits. Even if, as is possible, 
China has no immediate hopes of gaining control of the main 
countries of South Asia, it must almost certainly have ambi- 
tions over Malaya. It is quite possible that the adjacent 
colony of Singapore may soon have a Communist or quasi- 
Communist Government, elected quite constitutionally. 
Singapore would be the ideal base from which to try to con- 
trive the subversion of Malaya. 

Tengku Abdul Rahman may still be unable to end the 
Communist rebellion, even though he has now the increased 
prestige of having negotiated independence. Fresh dis- 
cussions with the Communists are now almost certain. The 
Communists want to challenge the new Government by 
ordinary constitutional means, and therefore insist on the 
right to remain at liberty after surrender and to take part in 
political life. Tengku Abdul Rahman would be delighted to 
give them an amnesty, but only if he can ship off the leaders 
to China. They certainly will not go. If the discussions fail, 
and the civil war goes on, the new constitution will not have 
a fair chance, at least for a time. 

Could Abdul Rahman’s Government defeat the Com- 
munists in this war? There is one encouraging precedent. 
President Magsaysay in the Philippines has undoubtedly 
broken the Communist Hukbalahaps. His Government is 
popular. He has created some interesting organizations for 
bringing the Hukbalahap rebels back into ordinary life. It is 
strange how little news reaches the West about this very 
encouraging example. Tengku Abdul Rahman might usefully 
pay a visit to the Philippines. He can also gain hope and per- 
haps ideas from studying U No’s strategy against the Com- 
munists in Burma. 

What will happen now to the Alliance, the union of Malay, 
Chinese and Indian parties which won such a huge majority 
at the general election last year. The Alliance was created in 
order to win the independence now about to be achieved. 
With its end accomplished, it may not hold together. Appar- 
ently the London Conference did not discuss the Chinese 
citizenship problem. This will presumably have to be dealt 
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with now by the Commission which is to draft the constitu- 
tion. Disputes over it might tear the Alliance to pieces. At 
present, less than a quarter of the Chinese in the Federation 
are enfranchised. 

If the Alliance survives, its main test will be whether it can 
hold the interest and attachment of the young men of the 
Federation. Politics in South-East China is a young man’s 
activity. Already, many of the younger Malays regard the 
Alliance as a collusion between Malay leaders and rich 
Chinese, who, it is supposed, finance the leaders and use them 
for their purposes. The Alliance won the general election more 
by good organization and by the use of fleets of motor cars 
than by making imaginative appeals. Its programme looks 
rather barren. But unless a party can give to an Asian country 
an economic and social revolution organized from above, it 
is likely to be passed by. Perhaps the Alliance would have had 
better prospects if led by Dato Onn, in spite of his vanity, 
rather than by Tengku Abdul Rahman, in spite of his common 
sense and amiability. The cordiality of the new Government 
towards Britain may itself be a weakness. It will be repre- 
sented that British advisers in the background are continuing 
to operate the Government machine through Ministers who 
respond to advice. If the Government negotiates a defence 
treaty with Britain, as the delegation says that it will do, the 
opposition will be able to attack it more strongly. A genuinely 
nationalist leader has his work cut out if he is to persuade his 
followers that it is a good thing for their country to be a 
member of SEATO. 

The hope is that Tengku Abdul Rahman will prove to be 
another President Magsaysay. The danger is that the rising 
generation in Malaya may see him as another Syngman 
Rhee or Ngo Dinh Diem. 
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At a Japanese University 
Donald Keene 


during the past few years has been the marked increase 

of foreign students, most of them Americans studying 
on grants from the United States Government or from the 
private foundations. Although the foreign teacher has been a 
familiar figure in Japan for seventy or eighty years, it is a 
relatively recent development that students from the West 
have gone to learn at Japanese universities, not only about 
Japanese literature or history, but about architecture, econo- 
mics, Chinese philosophy and a great many other subjects. 

The first sight of a Japanese university is likely to come as a 
shock. With a few exceptions, they are bleak clusters of 
dilapidated buildings set in surroundings which it would be 
hard to match for their uncompromising rejection of beauty. 
The interiors of the buildings are no less disillusioning to the 
student from abroad who had imagined that everything in 
Japan would be permeated with the celebrated Japanese 
artistic sense. The entrance often leads directly into an open 
lavatory, from which an odour of urine spreads almost the 
entire length of the corridors. The floors are covered with torn, 
blackened linoleum, and the walls are stained and spotted 
with the remains of old notices. If there is a clock in the hall it 
is out of order, and if the inner courtyard was once a garden it 
is now overgrown with weeds or else the repository of rotting 
timber and building materials. 

When the foreign student meets the professor under whom 
he is to study — in Japan there is always a single professor whose 
‘ disciple ’ one becomes — there is inevitably some awkward- 
ness about the language. Depending on the professor’s pre- 
vious experience with foreign students, he will talk a more or 
less stilted Japanese for the benefit of his new pupil, and only 
gradually will his speech assume a natural tone. Some foreign 
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students have been known to insist on instruction in English, 
or have been so incompetent in Japanese as to be the despair 
of professors who are not altogether fluent in English. However, 
most of them are sufficiently trained in Japanese to be able to 
carry on simple conversations about their particular studies. 

The professor is apt at first to be reserved, and it may indeed 

take months before he shows his foreign student any of the 
paternal interest he bestows on his other disciples. The latter 
are equally cool towards the foreigner. There is little or none 
of the curiosity that one meets with elsewhere in Japan. It 
may be that the students are too sophisticated to show their 
interest in the stranger, or perhaps it is that they feel uncertain 
how to treat someone who is technically one of their number 
but obviously different. It should be noted, however, that the 
Japanese are less likely to treat Chinese or Koreans studying 
at their universities with the distant politeness shown initially 
at least to the Westerner. Most of the foreign students at 
Japanese universities are in fact from neighbouring countries, 
who blend im so well with the Japanese students that their foreign- 
ness is usually not a problem. The American and European 
students, on the other hand, are nothing if not conspicuous. 
For one thing, they do not wear the student’s uniform, and 
even at a distance they are easily distinguishable from the 
undergraduates. Again, certain similarities in the languages 
permit the Chinese and Koreans to learn Japanese rapidly (if 
they have not in fact known it from childhood), and they thus 
can participate more easily in student life than the Western 
student groping for words. 

Few of the American or European students understand 
Japanese well enough to follow lectures or to join in discussions. 
Their studies at the university tend to become private instruc- 
tion given by already overworked professors. The fact that a 
student has journeyed thousands of miles in order to study 
under him undoubtedly pleases a Japanese professor, but he is 
only too often obliged to devote his precious leisure hours to 
explaining elementary problems in Japanese syntax if he has 
a foreign student. 

Japanese and foreign students get along well, but the casual 
meetings in classrooms or at parties do not often develop into 
friendships. The foreign student in any case is generally older 
and more mature than the Japanese undergraduates, and 
backgrounds are often so different as to make friendship im- 
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possible except on a purely emotional basis. The Japanese 
student sometimes looks down on the foreigner because of the 
latter’s unfamiliarity with, say, Marx or contemporary French 
literature. The foreigner in turn may find his Japanese class- 
mates provincial in outlook or excessively given to fads. Thus 
the Japanese student may put the foreigner to shame by his 
knowledge of the works of Simone de Beauvoir or Jean Genet 
(in Japanese translation), but the foreigner may find himself 
cynically wondering what organic meaning existentialism has 
for Japanese who are ignorant of the French language and all 
of nineteenth-century French literature with the exception of 
the writings of Baudelaire. 

Friendships do, of course, develop between Japanese and 
foreign students, usually with the more prosperous Japanese. 
The poverty of most of his classmates not only makes the for- 
eigner feel uncomfortable, but it means that if ever he goes out 
with them for coffee or to a film or play he feels obliged to pay 
for them, and this cannot always be done gracefully. Most 
foreign students have at one time or another given money to 
help out Japanese friends, who are seldom in a position ever 
to repay. Sometimes it happens that having once helped to 
keep the wolf from the door the foreigner becomes obliged to 
keep away many generations of wolves. Eventually it is im- 
possible to accept repayment even if it is offered. The Japanese 
have a keen sense of obligation and usually intend to repay 
their debts some day, but borrower and lender are bound alike 
to feel embarrassed at the situation. The plight of the Japanese 
student never fails to win the sympathy of their foreign friends, 
both for the hardships they have endured and the darkness of 
the prospects ahead. 

Most students are admitted to the major universities, such as 
Tokyo, Kyoto or Waseda, only having after having been rejected 
at least once. This means that for a year or more after their 
graduation from high school they must attend a special coach- 
ing school where they prepare to sit the examinations again. 
For those with more modest ambitions there are a great many 
universities in Japan with lower standards which admit any- 
one willing to pay for the privilege, but a student of any 
promise will prefer to waste years in attempts to gain admit- 
tance to Tokyo or Kyoto University rather than to resign him- 
self to less. He knows that all the rest of his life he will be intro- 
duced in terms of his university, and that if he is a graduate of 
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a second-rank institution he will never be able to rise to an 
important post, regardless of his talents. 

Even once a student has succeeded in entering a major 
university, his problems are by no means over. Although it is 
relatively rare for an undergraduate to be sent down because 
his work is unsatisfactory (the severe entrance examinations 
are the most important hurdle for the young man to surmount, 
and his university work something of an anti-climax), his four 
years are likely to be shadowed by economic insecurity and 
often by real privation. Few students come from families of the 
poorest class because such families can ill afford to allow their 
sons to remain away from the farm or shop. The majority are 
from average or better income families, and it is indicative of 
the present state of the Japanese economy that even such 
families are powerless to contribute more than a token amount 
towards the support of a son away from home at the university. 
The students must themselves supplement the pittance from 
home with whatever they can earn in part-time work known 
as arbeit. Arbeit is relatively plentiful in Tokyo, but in Kyoto 
and other cities the student is hard put to find employment, 
however inadequately paid. The Tokyo student’s arbeit may be 
serving as errand-boy for a business firm. In Kyoto arbeit is 
more likely to take the form of marching all day in medieval 
costume as a participant in some festival (for some six shillings 
a day). 

The total income of a student in Kyoto averages about 
5,000 yen (five pounds) a month. If he is lucky he may find an 
unheated, unlit room in a temple at 1,000 yen a month, leaving 
him less than 1,000 yen a week for food, tramfare, etc. The 
price of food is not much lower in Kyoto than in London. This 
means that many students are forced to eat udon (a variety of 
spaghetti) twice a day with a jam bun for the third meal. It is 
no wonder that a considerable portion of the students in Kyoto 
contract tuberculosis during their stay at the university. 

Life at a Japanese university is not very enjoyable. Lectures 
are almost invariably dull, and dictated rather than delivered. 
A good lecturer is one who speaks slowly enough for all his words 
to be recorded. There are exceptions, professors who might be con- 
sidered stimulating in England or the United States, but their 
lectures are not always appreciated. Few students show enthusi- 
asm for their work. A friend of mine classified Japanese under- 
graduates into three main categories: the Marxians, the jazz 
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addicts, and the serious students. The last-named category is 
probably the smallest in numbers, and professors constantly 
complain that even they are a far cry from the pre-war 
students. 

For recreational purposes at the university there is apt to be 
one dirty, dim room in a basement, the walls of which are 
covered with notices and last year’s greetings from youth or- 
ganizations in Peking or Moscow. Very few of the students have 
the time or the energy to participate in sports, and the only 
exercise that some of them get is when they take part in demon- 
strations. Many students at the national universities look pale 
and sickly in their threadbare uniforms. 

It is small wonder then that reports of the privileged life 
which students have been leading in China since the Com- 
munist regime assumed power are welcomed with enthusiasm 
by many Japanese undergraduates. They are impressed when 
told that Chinese students are assured of free tuition, lodgings 
and food, as well as medical attention. The Chinese have given 
point to these reports by inviting a number of tubercular Japan- 
ese students to Peking for treatment as a ‘gesture of friendship’. 
The contrast between undergraduate life in Tokyo or Kyoto 
with that in Peking is so great, at least according to the accounts 
which are published, that Japanese undergraduates are apt to 
show uncritical admiration for everything connected with the 
Chinese Communist regime. It is in vain that one argues that 
under the present Japanese system, for all its deficiencies, there 
is at least a choice of studies which is denied in a Communist 
country. Japanese students would normally be appreciative of 
this privilege, but at the moment it seems a luxury amidst many 
necessities which are lacking, and in a country with fewer and 
fewer suitable jobs for the intellectual, it is rather a poor joke to 
insist on the advantages of a free choice of employment. 

The political demonstrations, so prominent a part of under- 
graduate life in Japan, are explosive reactions to the privations 
and frustrations to which the students are subjected. One par- 
ticularly violent incident was the recent series of clashes between 
the students and authorities of Kyoto University which cul- 
minated in the kicking and beating of the president of the Uni- 
versity. The causes of this incident are so trivial as to appear 
ludicrous. The men students at Kyoto university wished to in- 
vite girls from the Kyoto Women’s University to be their part- 
ners in folk dances. Permission was refused by the authorities, 
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who contended that the students should be satisfied with women 
students and employees of Kyoto University. In theory the uni- 
versity is open as much to women as to men, but the conserva- 
tive authorities tend to deplore the admission of women, and the 
few (less than 5 per cent of the total) who do manage to get in 
are aggressively plain, as if by way of apology for their sex. It is 
not surprising that the men students were disappointed not to 
have been allowed to select more attractive partners, but that 
this minor check should have led to insurrection is clear enough 
indication of the abnormal tensions under which the students 
live. 

Most of the demonstrations have a more political background 
than the above one. It may be, however, that the undergradu- 
ates are now afraid to become identified as agitators on political 
matters lest it ruin their chances of employment. Employers 
look with alarm on graduates who have records of left-wing 
activity, and with the present surplus of intellectuals, they can 
be as choosy as they please in making appointments. As many 
as a thousand recent graduates will apply for the single post 
available at a desirable company, and even smaller firms will 
have many times the number of candidates as there are situa- 
tions vacant. As a result last year the student strike, a familiar 
feature of post-war Japanese university life, was not held at 
many universities because of the fear that if a student’s partici- 
pation in the strike were known it would prejudice his future. It 
is often stated and may be true that left-wing students soon be- 
come very conservative when once they have found jobs in in- 
dustry, but the unemployed or badly-paid graduate may not so 
quickly shift his political allegiances. 

If the student aspires to a post in a university he is faced with 
different problems. His career is inextricably linked with that 
of the professor whose ‘disciple’ he is. If he is appointed it is be- 
cause he has been supported by the professor, and from then on 
he must spend a good deal of his time considering how to main- 
tain himself in the professor’s good graces. He is well advised to 
request the professor to arrange his marriage, and to regulate 
not only his university activities, but his private life along lines 
of which the professor approves. 

A man who joins the faculty of one of the great universities is 
naturally very honoured. However, he is so conspicuously 
underpaid that at first the appointment is little more than an 
honour. An assistant (the lowest academic rank) earns only 
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9,000 yen a month, which may be little more than the cost of the 
books he needs for his research. As he moves up the academic 
ladder his salary increases, but never sufficiently to permit him 
to be relatively free from financial worries or to have savings. If 
he is promoted by the age of thirty, this is just about the time 
when he is likely to marry, and his rise in salary will be absorbed 
by the expense of having a wife. By the time of his next promo- 
tion he will probably have children to support. The professor is 
therefore obliged to spend much of his time devising ways of 
supplementing his income. It is a regular practice for professors 
to teach at more than one university, often at as many as three 
or four. In order to claim his full salary at any one institution he 
needs only give half the lectures scheduled. I know of one in- 
stance where a professor offered lectures at the same hour at 
two universities, delivering half of the schedule at both. Lec- 
tures may be cancelled without warning, and students who have 
come from a distance are likely as not to find the professor is 
absent. 

Before the war a professor at a national university enjoyed 
both the salary and prestige of a high Government official. He 
is now relatively in a far worse position. Probably no profession 
in Japan has suffered as much from the consequences of the 
financial difficulties of the country as the university teachers. It 
is quite out of the question for them to attempt now to live in the 
style of pre-war teachers, and this fact has embittered some. The 
famous ones, whose books sell, may resort to producing dozens 
of books a year in order to make ends meet. These books are 
often written almost in entirety by assistants who are thanked 
in the preface for their ‘trouble’ and rewarded with a few 
thousand yen. Or, if the professor has information to impart on 
the ‘new China’ or some other popular topic, he may supple- 
ment his income by offering public lectures, modulating the 
tone of his views to the desires of the organization which hired 
him. 

The foreign student who attends a Japanese university is in 
the at once enviable and acutely embarrassing position of 
having an income several times as great as his professor’s. It is 
true that as a foreigner his expenses are bound to be consider- 
able, but there remains the fact that few Japanese university 
presidents, much less professors, live as well as the foreign stu- 
dents, even if they resort to the desperate strategems outlined 
above. No student from abroad at a Japanese university can re- 
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main indifferent to the predicament of his classmates and 
teachers. He may give what money he can spare, but it is ob- 
vious that only large-scale assistance from a government or a 
foundation can be effective. The magnitude of the task of im- 
proving conditions at all of the hundreds of Japanese universi- 
ties may well give even the most ambitious foundations pause, 
but there is no reason to adopt an all-or-nothing attitude. If 
the attempt were made to provide scholarship and increases 
salaries at the dozen or so national universities, this would be an 
immense step forward in freeing the nation’s best students and 
teachers to devote themselves to their work. Instead of spending 
large sums in flying ‘leading’ Japanese to the United States and 
elsewhere for bewildering short visits, the money might be much 
better used for this purpose. If nothing is done to help, the 
foreign student may witness even more disquieting events than 
any which have troubled the Japanese universities in recent 
years. 


*MY DEAR DUCHESS’ 
Secial and Political Letters of the Duchess of Manchester, 1858-1869 
A. L. Kennedy 


This important collection of hitherto unpublished letters shows Lord Clarendon 
sometimes as a gossip, sometimes as a wit, sometimes as a remarkably farseeing 
politician. Illustrated 21s. net 
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A Biography of Frances, Countess Waldegrave 1821-79 
Osbert Wyndham Hewett 


* The story of Lady Waldegrave is among the most astonishing in the social history 
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Hitherto unpublished letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning to Hugh Stuart Boyd 
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A Short Guide for Jumbles 


(to the Life of their Coloured Brethren in 
England) 


Colin MacInnes 


What ts a Fumble? 
You are, and I, if we are white. The word’s a corruption of 


‘John Bull’, and is used by West Africans of Englishmen in a 
spirit of tolerant disdain. 
Do Africans not like us, then? 

Not very much, because our outstanding characteristics of 
reliability and calm don’t touch them, and we lack the spon- 
taneity and sociability they prize. 

Then why do they come here? And all those West Indians? 

The world has broken suddenly into Africa and the Carib- 
bean, and Africans and West Indians are determined to break 
out into the world. Locked in the heat of a cinema at Ibadan 
or Kingstown, watching a gleaming newsreel of Europe or 
America, they find it intolerable to be confined — cut off from 
the modern centres of creation, wealth and power. 

But are there not economic motives for their coming? 

Yes, particularly with West Indians, who know their islands 
can never support their bursting populations. So young Africans 
will go on coming here to spend their Wanderjahre, and West 
Indians, increasingly, to settle. 

*To settle’. Is this coloured influx to be permanent? 

Unless our immigration laws should alter when the status of 
each coloured colony changes, the influx will be permanent 
indeed. A coloured population — and this means a growing 
half-caste population — is now a stable element in British social 
life. This will afford splendid opportunities for practising their 
preaching to those who attack the colour bar in other countries. 
Or more probably, it will not; as most of us here seem blindly to 
believe that coloured immigration is a temporary phenomenon. 
But 1s there a colour bar in England? 

I’ve not yet met an African or West Indian who thinks there 
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isn’t. The colour of the English bar, they say, is grey. Few of 
us love them, few of us hate them, but almost everybody wishes 
they weren’t here, and shows it by that correct, aloof indiffer- 
ence of which only the English know the secret. 

How can this attitude be overcome? 

Coloured people think it never will be, until the African and 
West Indian colonies achieve political independence. A 
coloured trade commissioner, with a million pounds to spend 
in England, would change more hearts in a day than hosts of 
Negro-loving propagandists have failed to do in years. 

But meanwhile, personal contacts, surely, are important. How does one 
talk to Africans and West Indians? 

The gambits to avoid are those that are cheerily condescend- 
ing, or prompted by guilt-ridden tact. Instances of the first, 
used frequently, and always thoroughly inhibiting to amiable 
intercourse, are: 

You won’t mind my asking, but why do you people come to 
this country? [Unspoken answer: Why did your people come 
to mine, and, anyway, why the hell shouldn’t I1?] 

I do envy you fellows your wonderful teeth. [Well, I don’t 
envy you your yellow fangs, and, as it happens, most of my 
back ones are gold.] 

Don’t you miss the hot weather over here? [They’re very 
tired of that one.] 

Fatal examples of the supposedly ingratiating approach: 

I think conditions in the Union are a scandal. [Then go and 
tell Mr Strijdom that.] 

You'll find there’s a certain amount of prejudice here, but 
some of us are just as worried about it as you. [Look after 
your own worries, man, and leave me to handle mine.] 

I like coloured people, myself. [This last one wins the Malan 
Prize outright, and is absolutely guaranteed to shut up any 
coloured stranger like a clam.] 

A coloured man can tell, in five seconds dead, whether a 
white man likes him or not. If the white man says he does, he 
is instantly — and usually quite rightly — mistrusted.* 

What it comes to, then, is that it’s simply a matter of being affable and 
polite? 

* Among the many injustices of the world, is this one: that coloured 
people aren’t much interested in what your political-social views about them 
happen to be, but only in your personal behaviour. In Englishmen, they 
prefer Marc Antony to Brutus, even though Antony may read the Daily 
Mail, and Brutus the Manchester Guardian. 
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‘Courteous’ is a better term, since ‘polite’ has a certain hint 
of brief frigidity. All coloured people (American Negroes as 
well as Africans or West Indians) attach tremendous importance 
to good manners — however uninhibited, violent, or even 
villainous, they themselves may be. The secret of courtesy is, 
of course, respect — and as this is impossible to simulate, one 
doesn’t stand much chance with coloured men and women 
unless one happens to feel it. 

The other golden rule — and probably, for n most of us, a much 
more difficult one to follow — is always to be patient. Brusque, 
matter-of-fact, ‘hullo-good-bye’ behaviour that would be quite 
acceptable to a fellow-Englishman can give offence to a people 
with a sense of time more spendthrift than our own. 

So coloured people have better manners than ourselves? 

Well, we have none, have we, even by European standards? 
The reason for this critical distinction between.us is probably 
that African and West Indian children are brought up much 
more strictly in respect to manners than our own kids — who, 
though of course delightful, are utterly uncouth. 

This courtesy — dignified, and quite unservile — is one of the 
most attractive qualities of coloured people. Though they 
can be casual, quarrelsome and even treacherous, it is extremely 
rare to find them rude. 

And what other special virtues do they possess? 

What most differentiates an African from an Englishman is 
that our chief ambition is to put our lives into a savings bank, 
while he as firmly believes that every day is there to be enjoyed. 

Thus, if, for instance, the spirit moves you to call up Afalabi 
in the small hours of the night, and awake him to suggest 
driving to Manchester to hear Adé play his bongos in the new 
band at Moss Side, Afalabi will regard this proposition as 
eminently reasonable. 

This eager buoyancy does not prevent coloured people from 
falling into deep troughs of sudden gloom, but their melancholy 
is rarely morbid, and never lasting. Of course, this wonderful 
instinct for the pursuit and capture of joy goes with a certain 
fecklessness. They aren’t responsible in the way so many English- 
men are ; but then, so many Englishmen are little else. 

And have they no other grave defects? 

Certainly. Coloured people, particularly Africans, seem 
extraordinarily suspicious by nature, even of one another; and 
their beaming smiles can turn easily to sombre glares of 
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jealousy. When Adé goes up in the world, Afalabi tries to pull 
him down, even though he likes him, and will not profit 
personally by his fall: If Hamlet is our emblematic character, 
Othello is as certainly their own. 

Does all this apply equally to Africans and West Indians? 

Africans and West Indians (understandably, when one con- 
siders their varied histories) are as different as Canadians and 
Australians, if not more so, though I think they have in common 
all the basic virtues and peculiarities suggested hitherto. 

The chief difference between them is that Africans ‘belong’ 
more profoundly to Africa than West Indians do to their 
Caribbean islands. Speaking their own private tongues, rooted 
in the life of their own tribes, they feel sustained, amid the 
alien corn of Whitechapel and the Harrow Road, by the 
reassuring memory of ancestral gods. The boy slouching down 
Cable Street with his pockets full of pawn-tickets, to sign on at 
‘the Labour’ (he will, almost certainly, be late), hears from afar a 
chorus of loud, comforting voices arising from a solid tribal past. 

But West Indians are wanderers, cut off by centuries and 
distance from the countries of their origin, and ready to move 
on again from their stepping-stones strung out across the sea. 
It is this that accounts for the greater poise, air of assurance, 
and self-sufficiency of the Africans. The chip — when it exists - 
sits lightly on their shoulders; on those of the anxious West 
Indians it weighs heavily. 

This also explains (as well as their English mother tongue, 
and the greater antiquity of their colonies) the more ‘British’ 
outlook of West Indians. If one is not quite sure what one is - 
Negro, Caribbean, or American — one is all the more ready to 
be ‘British’. Africans have no such doubts; for them, the oblong 
blue passport is no more than a temporary convenience. 

How does one distinguish between the two? 

At first it may be difficult to tell at sight, though Africans 
can usually be recognized by their more loping, prowling, 
jungle-creeping style of movement, and their greater air of 
inwardness, of secrecy. The voice is, of course, an immediate 
give-away; West Indians speak a kind of falsetto, transatlantic 
Welsh - lilting, accelerated and urgent, and often richly inter- 
larded with obscene and vivid local oaths. Africans talk English 
as if from the belly, and easily relapse into their rumbling, 
voluble, staccato dialects. ~ 

The two don’t usually mix much (cf., again, Australians and 
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Canadians — who’s ever seen them together?), though certain 
clubs, bars and night-spots are common ground. To the white 
man, however, they will, if necessary, present a fairly solid front.* 

In their dealings with the natives, the Africans — paradoxi- 
cally —- are more forthcoming, if encouraged to be so, because 
of their greater self-assurance: they have little fear, as have 
West Indians, of being patronized. But basically, they are in 
fact more inaccessible, because of their blithe indifference to 
any opinion white people may have about them. 

‘Indifferent.’ But surely they’re not ‘indifferent’ to our women? 

An article of faith among racialists is that every coloured man 
is longing to embrace a white woman. It is somewhat discon- 
certing to discover that there seems much truth in this (though 
it certainly does not mean that white girls are in any greater 
danger of rape than they may have been before the coloured 
influx). . 

In England, of course, conditions are such that one cannot 
really judge, since coloured men vastly outnumber coloured 
women. If Africans and West Indians are to have a sex life of 
any kind (and one can hardly imagine them without one), most 
of their girls must necessarily be white. 

On the other hand, an actual preference for white girls does, 
in many cases, certainly exist. Afalabi, for example, who has 
married a white girl (a very nice one, but manifestly his social 
inferior, as is so often the case in local mixed marriages), says 
that nothing would induce him ever to marry one of his own 
race. This doesn’t seem to be due so much to an attraction of 
opposites, or even to a desire to integrate himself more comfort- 
ably into the world of the white majority, as to the holy terror 
that Africans, especially, seem to have for the bossiness, the 
‘demanding’ nature of coloured women and, even more so, of 
their women’s families. In fact, a prime motive for Afalabi’s 
departure from his homeland was to escape, not only the rela- 
tions of the numerous brides that were proposed to him, but 
equally, to elude the tender clutches of his own loving kith and 
kin. In England, he says, you can live your own life, however 
miserably; in Africa, the family gobble you up. 

Incidentally, when a coloured man does marry a white girl, 

* American Negroes, too, seem cautious in their attitude to Africans. 
I once asked a G.I. to an African club where, taking one penetrating stare 
at the direct descendants of his ancestors, he said: ‘Colin, get me out of 


here.” 
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he doesn’t think he’s marrying ‘above himself’ at all. On the 
contrary, there’s no doubt whatever in his mind as to who’s 
being done a favour. 

But what of these tales of coloured men corrupting our young girls? 

It’s true that the coloured races have contributed — along 
with the Maltese, Cypriots and, outstandingly, our good selves — 
their quota of pimps, ponces, weed-pedlars and all-round 
hustlers to the English city undergrowths; but also true that 
the activities of these doubly black sheep, when detected, 
pursued and punished, enjoy, from the Sunday Press, a 
generous publicity withheld from the deeds cf the less exciting 
native entrepreneurs. 

A peculiarity about any coloured ‘bad boys’ one may 
encounter, is that, unlike those of a European race, they often 
seem delightful personalities.* Yet, if this be believed, it will not 
impress at all the sterner English moralist; rather, the contrary; 
it will, in fact, convince him that the coloured races have no 
moral sense at all; that if they can be charming sinners, then 
the devil has marked them for his own. 

This theme of different moral conceptions among different 
races — which is one of immense fascination, and the cause of 
infinite misunderstandings on the political and social planes — 
is too vast for this slight, superficial essay. Suffice it to say that 
if coloured men and women seem, to our eyes, more happily 
amoral, we should perhaps remember that the Christian con- 
ceptions are still incredibly novel to them (in Uganda, for 
instance, not a soul had heard of Christianity less than 100 
years ago), and also that their spiritual ties, which do 
undoubtedly exist, are very different from our own. They 
have, for example, sacred tribal loyalties of a kind quite 
unknown to us. It is not for nothing that, on a serious occasion, 
an African will swear, not by a god, but ‘on my mother’s life’; 
although — as when we solemnly swear upon our sacred book - 
the great oath may often precede as great a perjury. 

Yes, but those hemp-pedlars: what of them? 

Of those who smoke hemp, perhaps this may be said. In the 

countries of their origin, hemp is readily available, and smoking 


* I stood bail once for an African who had the misfortune to be charged 
with living on the immoral earnings of his wife. This pair appeared to be a 
devoted couple, and the chagrin of the wife, when he was at last convicted, 
seemed due as much to genuine woe as to the disadvantage of losing, 
temporarily, an efficient professional associate. 
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it, though illegal, is thought a venial offence. Many coloured 
boys make its acquaintance at the same age as that at which our 
own experiment with tobacco; and, just as French mothers 
sometimes still their babies’ cries with nips of wine, so may an 
infant African be calmed by a soothing maternal puff. One 
should alsoremember that, in Mahometan countries (and millions 
of Africans are Mahometans), the Islamic ban on alcohol is 
strictly enforced, so that hemp becomes something ofa substitute. 

Arrived here in England, those who are used to smoking hemp 
find it hard to shake the habit off; the more so, as the legal 
forms of intoxication here are both more expensive, and often 
more inconvenient to obtain. For the price of a double whisky, 
an aficionado can, apparently, enjoy a stimulus equivalent to 
that of half a bottle, and do so, moreover, at any time he wishes 
outside the restricted liquor licensing hours.* 

Coloured addicts, incidentally, make the same sort of dis- 
tinction between those who ‘charge’ (smoke hemp) and those 
who ‘pop’ (inject heroin, and so on), as we do between liquor 
boozers and those who take any drugs; and for a man who 
‘pops’, they feel the same horror and pity as do we for a person 
who takes drugs of any kind. Believing that hemp is not habit- 
forming, they can’t see what all the fuss is about, and regard its 
prohibition with the same annoyance (and the same deter- 
mination to evade the law) as would an English alcoholic the 
ban on spirits in Bombay. 

But how does one tell such reprobates from the rest? 

As with ourselves, by learning to ‘read’ coloured faces, which 
takes some time, since all their enigmatic countenances seem, 
at first, identical; just as, apparently (humiliating though the 
thought may be), our own various features do initially to them. 

If one achieves this, then the way is free to the most 
delightful acquaintances, for their sense of hospitality is 
almost Celtic in its intensity.f As soon as his door is 
opened, Afalabi will never ‘turn you loose’ until you’ve suffered 

* The low retail price of hemp in England is possibly the principal 
obstacle to its suppression, and if an ingenious (and suicidal) Chancellor 
were to subject it to a heavy tax, the consumption would fall sensationally, 


and the social problem disappear. 

+ May there not be a resemblance between the Celts and Africans? The 
clan — or tribal — instinct, the love of music, singing and dancing, the 
admiration for temperament more than merit, the excitability and moodi- 
ness, the easy bellicosity and as unpredictable despair, and, most of all, the 
hospitality which, once accorded, is arrogantly unconditional ? 
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the pangs of eating the last burning scraps of foo-foo, and 
drained to its dregs the ultimate bottle of V P wine: even when 
(as is so frequently the case) his West Indian landlord, Mr 
Hamilton Claude Mackenzie, is clamouring for arrears of rent, 
and the last shilling for the gas meter has been spent on bags 
of cashew nuts. 

There is often, about these African and West Indian interiors, 
tremendous comfort and tremendous squalor. The well- 
appointed items are the bed, the food-cupboard and, until all 
else is gone, the cherished radiogram. The other bits of furniture 
may be decrepit, and the wardrobe empty — even of the 
favourite suit of gaberdine sky-blue, and the shoes made of 
imitation snake, both now reposing in the hock-shop. But snap- 
shots, pinned up everywhere upon the walls will grin back 
bravely; Afalabi himself and friends, manifestly ‘high’, all 
teeth end eyeless, blinking in a night-club at the magnesium 
flare; Miss Lena Horne and Dr Nkrumah and Sugar Ray; and, 
framed on the mantelpiece, a formal, votive group of Mum 
and Dad and solemn brothers and sisters far off in Abeokuta, 
or in Port of Spain. 

Friends wili drift in and out, talk, talk and talk, be given 
portions of what may remain; even the unwelcome are not 
snubbed, humiliated, but allowed, at least, their glorious half- 
hour. Somebody suggests an outing, and though these seem 
rarely planned beforehand, they always happen. Like the Pied 
Piper, Afalabi gathers up his band from basement rooms, 
from Indian restaurants, and from coloured cafés and public- 
houses all over town. The impression grows on the bemused, 
intoxicated Jumble of a sort of seething underground, a maquis 
of coloured people organized to live at the rhythm of their own 
private instincts, within, and apart from, the exterior solemnity 
of the huge white world. 

But is it really possible for a white man, and a coloured, to be friends? 

One hastens to say ‘Yes’; but then, remembering that distant 
look that sometimes comes into the opaque brown eyes — that 
moment when they suddenly depart irrevocably within them- 
selves far off towards a hidden, alien, secretive, quite untouch- 
able horizon — one must ultimately, however reluctantly, 
answer, ‘No’. 





Carlyle’s Last Letters to 
Froude: II 


Edited by Waldo H. Dunn 


The Hill, Dumfries 
14 August 1870 
Dear Froude, 

I am glad to hear of you again; had not my fingers been un- 
willing you would have heard from me before this, and more at 
large: these long silences are not proper, especially at this 
epoch, when another kind of Silence is coming on so near! — 

I fled out hither, urged by little Mary, and the burning 
weather, in the last days of june; & have been all but im- 
movable ever since (all voyaging “‘to Norway” to &c, impos- 
sible to one so ticklish about sleep, in a world so full of uproar) : 
and am quietly waiting till the Lammas rains quench Chelsea 
into habitability again, that I may creep back to my sad old 
den there. I am certainly not worse in health since I left; nor 
am I sensibly better, - perhaps never shall be; oftenest don’t 
much care. My life here is encircled as if in Cotton (such the 
unwearied kindness and loving patience of all this Household 
to me); for the rest, a life utterly secluded, of silence almost 
complete; and outwardly as idle and as vacant as man can 
lead. Outwardly mere zero, reading &c without aim except to 
avoid the utterly stupid & unreadable; tho’ inwardly, as you 
guess, it is perhaps full enough, or too well filled with sombre 
meditations, recollections, unfathomable musings on the in- 
exorable & inevitable. Three or four weeks ago, my Brother 
fled off to Gweedore, the Giants Causeway, Port Rush &c; and 
has not yet returned, — just got across‘to Galloway again, & 
still doing some small visits there. I have a small Errand to 
Edinburgh for one day; another ditto to native Annandale 
(only 16 miles off, where I have not yet been): nothing else of 
travel till I return. This (excepting railway whistles only!) .is 
the most perfect lodging I have been able to discover in the 
world for myself since 1866. — But now for your little queries. 
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The Popular Edition is welcome news to me; make it cheap 
enough, it is sure of an immense public. In regard to the Free- 
man & similar criticisms & calumnies, my impression is very 
clear that, beyond recognizing their existence & their despica- 
bility, you will get no good by speaking at all. ““The Public” is 
an idle fool, not worth appealing to to whom all “appeal” is 
degrading, — as from a Plaintiff thrice in earnest to a judge full 
of levity and of darkness; and interested only to see a fight rise! 
I think I would not repeat that Wager of Battle; or perhaps 
only cite it (in the way of mockery), from the Pall Mall Gazette, 
as a thing that could come to no result, anymore than a cartel 
addressed to the jackdaws. Say little, above all, Little; with the 
minimum of anger, visible or supposable, & the maximum of mild 
contempts — that seems to be the rule. 

As to Anne Boleyn, I find still a considerable want of perfect 
clearness; — and withal that the nearest approach I made to 
clearness about her was in the Dialogue we had, one day BEFORE 
Chapuys came out. Chapuys rather sent me to sea again, and 
dimmed the matter, I did not quite gather from him, what I 
did from you the then frantic, fanatical, rabid & preternatural 
state of “public opinion”: this I had found to be quite the 
illuminative lamp of the transaction, both as to her conduct and 
to every one’s. And such in fact it still continues, on the faith of 
what you said; and inclines me to believe, on all the prob[ab]ili- 
ties I have that those adulterous abominations (even the Caitiff 
Lute player’s part) are most likely altogether /ies upon the poor 
Lady. Ohe, Ohe! - 

Did you read the Edinburgh Life of Bergenroth? What a wild 
Buccanier kind of fellow, with such an appetite for believing 
everybod[y] a consummate rascal, and himself man of piercing 
intellect and not of violent temper merely. He never explains 
to L. Romilly, How if everybody was such a rotten Scoundrel 
his Lordship and mankind were likely to benefit by having his 
putrid and merely poisonous memory dug up again at Siman- 
cas or elsewhere. 

With many regards to Madam & all the Household 

Yours ever 
T. Carlyle 


Carlyle has written the last six lines all around the heading on the first page. He 
began the heading, the date, and ‘Dear Froude’ in blue pencil, but apparently 
found it less difficult to continue in hard black pencil. A ‘Popular Edition’ had 
recently been published by Longmans. Edward Augustus Freeman (1823~92), 
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Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, 1884-92, was Froude’s most per- 
sistent historical enemy; his attacks on Froude were published chiefly in The 
Saturday Review. Froude succeeded him at Oxford in 1892. Carlyle’s remarks on 
Anne Boleyn’s guilt were written after he had read Froude’s article in Fraser’s 
Magazine containing the despatches of Eustace Chapuys, imperial ambassador 
resident in London at the time of the Anne Boleyn affair. Froude did not know 
that Chapuys’s despatches had been preserved in Vienna until after he had finished 
the portion of his History of England which deals with Henry VIII. He later incor- 
porated the material in an appendix to the next edition of the History. After 
examining the evidence, both Froude and Carlyle deemed it possible that the 
Queen may have been entirely innocent. In Thomas Carlyle, iv, 397, Froude quotes 
a part of this letter to reveal Carlyle’s opinion on this intricate problem. John 
Romilly, 1st Baron (1802-74), English judge, and the last master of the Rolls to 

sit in Parliament. 
The Hill, Dumfries 
7 September 1870 

Dear Froude, 

Your Colonial Article came duly on the rst- of the Month; 
and was read eagerly by me, and afterwards by all the house, — 
with unanimous approval, with mine emphatically hearty, to 
begin with. I agree with every word, every word is as if aus 
meinem Sinn gesprochen, could I but have spoken it so calmly and 
well! Paltry Goschen will be better for what he has got; if not, 
he must get more & still sharper, - People’s Wm & he, and all 
the parties to so unspeakable a plan of “management” and 
state of things. To me it is unendurable to think of; and torpid 
gluttonous sooty, swoln-and-squalid England is grown a 
phenomenon which fills me with disgust, and apprehension 
almost desperate so far as it is concerned. What a base pot- 
bellied blockhead this once heroic Nation has become; sunk in 
its own dirty fat and offal, and of a stupidity defying the very 
gods! — Do not you grow desperate of it, you who have still a 
hoping heart and ‘“‘a right hand that does not shake”! I can con- 
ceive no burden fitter for a writing Englishman than that of 
awakening this poor Country to the crisis for it which is now 
evidently nigh, and rapidly coming nigher every day. 

I have been to Edinburgh, on a small, most sad and sacred 
errand; and got a great deal of mischief from the railway 
whistles, and other botherations, of the 3 nights spent there. 
For things sacred it is pity when there is not a Church, or barrier 
of exclusion to things secular, profane and even infernal; but 
there is not in our poor time, except to things sham-sacred. 
Husht, husht. 

I am now about lifting anchor for Chelsea again; heat 

9 
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having gone, and Tellus become habitable there again. It will 
likely be a 10 days yet, I suppose, before the actual exodus can 
manage itself; but I must not let my former utter laziness return 
upon me, either, — tho’ my horror of all locomotion is extreme. 

Of outward events the War does interest me, as it does the 
whole world: no war so wonderful did I ever even read of: and 
the results of it I reckon to be salutary, grand and hopeful 
beyond any such that have occurred in my time. Paris City 
must be a wonderful place today! I believe the Prussians will 
certainly keep, for Germany, what of Lorraine and of Elsass is 
still German or can be expected to re-become such; and withal 
that the whole world cannot forbid them to do it, — and that 
Heaven will not (nor I). Alone of Nations Prussia still seems to 
understand something of the art of governing, and of fighting 
enemies to said art: Germany from of old has been the peace- 
ablest, most pious, and in the end most valiant and terriblest of 
Nations; Germany ought to be President of Europe, — and will 
again, it seems, be tried with that office (for another 5 centuries 
or so?). — 

Adieu, dear Froude; I ought to be out walking, instead of 
here. Tell Allingham I liked very well indeed his bit of Irish 
History (in Fraser last but one), and consider it of good omen 
to him. My kindest regards to Mrs. F. and all her Household. 
Thank Stephen also for that pleasant letter (and for 2 others I 


have had). Yours ever truly 


T. Carlyle 


Written in blue pencil, except the last three lines, which are in black. In ‘The 
Colonies Once More’ in Fraser’s Magazine for August, 1870 (reprinted in Short 
Studies on Great Subjects, ii, 396-438), Froude severely criticizes George Goschen, 
President of the Poor Law Board under Gladstone, for his speech of June, 1870, in 
reply to Sir Robert Torrens and Lord George Hamilton on whether or not the 
Government should give financial aid to Englishmen who wished to emigrate to 
the colonies. Citing the increase of unemployment and the distress in metropolitan 
areas, Torrens suggested that the Government provide for emigrants cheap trans- 
portation and part payment of passage to British colonies. In reply, Goschen 
denied that England was over-populated, and said there was no occasion for 
Government action. He maintained that the distress was only temporary and that 
trade was already reviving, adding that the increasing consumption of gin, beer, 
and tobacco was an infallible index of the improvement of conditions among the 
working classes. Froude supported Torrens, and strongly advocated retention of 
all colonies. ‘People’s William’ was Carlyle’s usual phrase for Gladstone. The 
paragraph relating to the Franco-Prussian War of 1870—1 was used by Froude in 
Thomas Carlyle, iv, 400. William Allingham (1824-89), Irish man of letters, was 
sub-editor of Fraser’s Magazine, 1874-9. 
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5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea 


My dear Froude, 7 July 1871 

Your letter is very kind and cordial; your invitation al- 
together tempting, hopeful-looking and pleasant, — except that, 
by ill-luck, it is 24 hours too late! Yesterday morning, after 
endless haggling & hesitating, John, my Brother, was dis- 
patched to engage a cabin in the Aberdeen Steamer; by that 
vehicle we are to take the Northern Seas tomorrow! Dr. Quain 
(for he has been twice or thrice to see me) seemed to prescribe 
this as the next stage in his treatment; all my acquaintances 
have been here daily asking, ““When are you to go?” “‘Are 
you not to go on such a day?” So that, in mere self-defence, I 
had half desperately to decide as above. After Aberdeen, it 
would appear, there are Steamers for the Orkneys, for the 
Shetlands; Steamers that go through the Pentland Firth, and 
shew you the Western Isles, all down to Glasgow; Steamers 
enough; but a very dubious reception in them for the like of me 
in my present mood! However, I have long had, or have long 
talked about, the notion of benefit from a Sea-voyage, and now, 
if ever, may really be the time for trying it. I am fairly a little 
better than when you left me; but only a little; and indeed feel 
generally weaker, and less fit for taking things in the rough, 
than almost ever in my life before. 

After Aberdeen and the Sea-voyaging there remains to me, 
much approved by Quain, a second, somewhat hopefuller 
project, that of getting into some soft quiet friendly place, and 
taking to a spell of daily riding. Into this latter project benefi- 
cent Holne Park, with its quiet woods and waters, and loved 
and loving Friends, might perhaps still enter as a lively possi- 
bility! Let us all hope so. If there were a gentle riding horse 
procurable (still more if there were two), Holne Park would be 
in reality, of all places now known to me, the likeliest. That 
hope I will keep for the present, it is already a cheerful pos- 
session to me. 

No more today; all being in a stir with packing. Mary I 
think goes to Dumfries next week. My surest address will be 
there (The Hill, Dumfries) till you hear farther from me: - 
The deepest thanks of my heart are due to you in regard to 
that MS. — With kindest regards to Mrs. Froude and all the 


Household, Yours ever faithfully 
T. Carlyle 
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This is the first letter of the collection dictated by Carlyle to his niece and 
amanuensis, Mary Aitken (1848-95), later by marriage to her cousin, Alexander 
Carlyle, Mary Carlyle. Sir Richard Quain, 1st Bart. (1816-98), the distinguished 
physician. ‘That MS.’ was a memoir of Mrs Thomas Carlyle by himself, a collec- 
tion of her letters, and some other biographical material entrusted to Froude by 
Carlyle in 1871. In 1884 Froude published a portion of this material under the 
title Letters and Memorials of Fane Welsh Carlyle in three volumes. 


Loch Luichart Lodge, 
Dingwall, 
N.B. 


July_25/71 
Dear Froude, 

Your second kind little Word from Holne Park reached me 
safely via Dumfries, three days ago. I would have answered at 
once had I had Mary as my Amanuensis, but could not: 
having none; till now as you will see, with a witness. 

My brother & I had a prosperous sail to Aberdeen — prosper- 
ous though noisy & confused; — & had a pleasant view of the 
old granite city, & its brisk populations for a few hours till the 
Railway started with us for Inverness, for Dingwall, & finally 
for this remote little paradise in the middle of the wild, rocky 
hills, & torrents; where we lived, as yet no Hostess here, a week 
of the strangest most benignant solitude I have experienced for 
long. Hostess with complete equipments, & with the warmest 
of welcomes, has come about ten days; brother John, has gone 
to the Wells of Strathpeffer to drink the sulphurous waters 
(much good may they do him) & I am here; still on “‘proba- 
tion” as to sleep for a week to come; — much wishing the pro- 
bation might fall out affirmative, in which case, I continue 
longer, if it fall negative, my course is uncertain, — probably 
round by Skye, & the Western Isles to Glasgow & Dumfries, 
with uncertain results (so loud are the railways there) when I 
do arrive. 

In spite of continued irregularities as to sleep I do feel per- 
ceptibly better — Now this is all my news — Your surest address 
in future is The Hill, Dumfries. We heard only yesternight of 
Gladstone’s coup d’état; let us pity the poor white man. I am 
glad purchase is condemned at any rate; no improvement can 
even be thought of till that is utterly extinguished, & anathema- 
tized; for the rest, you are sufficiently aware, I expect no army 
in England till parliamentary palavering cease to be the form 
of Government in that country (seemingly a very distant date!) 
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& I do not participate in the horror felt in the House of Lords 
& elsewhere, at the terrible spasm that has seized poor Glad- 
stone — may the Lord pity him & us! 
Yours ever truly 
T. Carlyle 
With kind regards to Madam, — and request for a word about 
the young Lady’s health amid the rains. 


This was dictated to an unknown amanuensis and written on stationery engraved 
‘Loch Luichart Lodge, Dingwall, N.B.,’ one of the country homes of Lord Ash- 
burton in Scotland. One of Gladstone’s outstanding acts was the reform and 
reorganization of the army. Among the reforms was the abolition of the acquisition 
of military rank by money purchase, and the substitution of promotion by selection. 
The coup d’état was Gladstone’s abolition of purchase by royal warrant. See John 
Morley, Life of Gladstone, ii, 359-365. Carlyle always made kind enquiries about 
the health of Froude’s daughter, Rose Mary (1852-75), who was a life-long 
invalid. Here he has gone to special pains to enquire, having added the sentence 
in his own shaky handwriting in very faint blue pencil tracings, 


The Hill, Dumfries 
26 Sep. 1871 
Dear Froude, 

Your friendly and affectionate Letter reached me above a 
week ago; and was read very gladly: I would have answered 
far sooner; but I was suddenly deprived of my pen, — that is to 
say, my good little Mary was suddenly summoned off to London 
with her Mother on the saddest of errands, and only returned 
last night; so that till now I could not write at all. Mary’s eldest 
Brother, my poor Nephew “Jim”, an excellent, affectionate, 
loving, diligent and truthful young man, much loved by us all, 
who was settled in Liverpool of late years, and prospering 
honestly as Manager and Partner of a big London House 
there; had come up on business, Saturday gone a fortnight last, 
intending to return on Monday; on Saturday night returning 
to his quarters at a younger Brother’s, who has come to London 
since you went away, and lodges in Brompton Road, — got 
upon a Chelsea Omnibus at Cheapside, and rode beside the 
driver to the head of Sloane Street, where, being in haste to get 
down, and probably not knowing that the Chelsea Omnibuses 
turn into Sloane St. before pausing, he appears to have sprung 
hastily from his seat, and in half jumping down (for he was in 
the flower of his strength and recklessly nimble of limb) caught 
a foot in the apron of the carriage, as is supposed, and came 
headlong down upon a street laid with new-broken stones, 
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probably upon the sharp angle of one, and fractured his knee- 
pan (fracture both “compound & comminuted”): one of the 
most tragic incidents I have ever known. For such a wound, I 
now understand, was probably fatal from the very first; and 
not even instant amputation could have saved him. He was 
carried to St. George’s Hospital, totally insensible all night; not 
till next morning could he write a line in pencil to his Brother, - 
the last he was to write in this world. We were all of course 
thrown into consternation at this news; but foolishly kept 
hoping till at length one bad telegram came to the effect that 
Mary and his Mother ought to come up at once. Which they 
at once did, deeply to his satisfaction; and thrice deeply now 
to their own for the rest of their lives. Though labouring for [the] 
most part under continual clouds of hallucination, his intellect, 
his affections and his courage were essentially as clear as ever: 
he appears to have behaved himself with a beautiful simple 
magnanimity; to have known for the last six days that the end 
was here, and to have met it in a way that one cannot but 
lovingly honour. They had removed him into an Apartment all 
his own; and the nursing and attendance on him has filled his 
poor Mother’s heart with gratitude and surprise. He died on 
Wednesday 9.20 p.m.; Mother and surviving Brother returned 
early yesterday morning, Mary who had gone round by Liver- 
pool not till night; — the funeral was yesterday at noon (all 
wisely and beautifully adjusted, I think by my dear little Mary 
mainly) ; and all is now over; all of work that we could do done; 
and only the suffering and sorrow now to deal with. It has of 
course made a dismal house here, — concerning all which I need 
say no more. The sad Story itself I thought you had a right to 
hear from me; and now all is said. 

I was myself minded to have been in Chelsea before this; but 
now mean to stay a day or two long[fer]; day of departure not 
yet fixed but some day this week it must be; I rejoice much in 
the prospect of seeing you in ten days farther; indeed I may say 
it is the chief attraction London now has for me. I pray Heaven 
your little “Rose” may not be doomed to go abroad; and that 
we shall not forfeit a season of walks; of which there can now so 
few remain for that painful reason. — I have never been so long 
from home before; what benefit I have gained is still uncertain, 
though benefit there surely is more or less. I have had the usual 
continuity of difficulties and sufferings about sleep; but did 
lazily taste somewhat the solitary Lotus-eating life of the High- 
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lands; had a week of beautiful beneficial Sea-bathing in the 
Isle of Skye; was picked up there by a Glasgow Steamer, and 
conveyed through these strange and mournfully beautiful 
Hebrides Isles and their many sounding Seas in the space of a 
day and night to Oban and Greenock; from which in a few 
hours more, the Ayrshire Railway landed me safe here. I felt 
considerably better at first; but begin to suspect, that might be 
in good part the effect of novelty and beautiful environment, 
outward and inward. We shall see better at Chelsea; — and in 
effect the better ought not to be too momentous to me just 
now. 

It gives me real pleasure to see you so interested and ardently 
diligent about your Irish Book; there is not a doubt you will 
make an interesting two Volumes of it, and set the matter in a 
new light, new and profitable to the English mind; which 
infinitely needs instruction in that matter. — I long much with a 
tremulous deep and almost painful feeling about that other 
manuscript, which you were kind enough to read at the very 
first. Be prepared to tell me, with all your candour, the pros 
and contras there. 

I send my kindest grateful regards to you and Madam, to 
poor Rose and all the kind household. I remain 

Very sincerely, dear Froude, 
Your thankful & affectionate 
T. Carlyle. 


The first volume of Froude’s The English in Ireland was published in 1872; the last 
two in 1874. ‘That other manuscript’ became the basis of Letters and Memorials of 
Jane Welsh Carlyle. Mary wrote ‘Very sincerely’ and Carlyle added in his own hand 
‘dear Froude, your thankful & affectionate T. Carlyle.’ 


To be continued 





A Noble Pride 
The Art of Karen Blixen 
John Davenport 


Charme profond, magique, dont nous grise 
Dans le présent le passé restauré 
BAUDELAIRE 


chips and galoshes school, so perkily, sadly facetious, 

I recently telephoned her London publisher to ask 
what a favourite writer was working on. His reply was con- 
soling: ‘A long, religious, pornographic detective story, called 
*‘Abondocani.” ’ The choice of a title from the Arabian Nights 
is apt, for the seventy-year-old author is herself a Scheherezade. 
Venice; Mexicali, on the Mexican-Californian border; Stowe; 
the London Clinic; Montpezat-de-Quercy, a village in the 
Tarn on the road to Albi — are mysteriously linked in my mind 
by the name of Karen Blixen, as are the quays of Antwerp, the 
roof of Chambord and an arbour on the shore of Lake Albano. 
It has been my good fortune to read her books for the first 
time in pleasant or in odd places. Yet the extraordinary impres- 
sion her writing has made on me is not due to anything except 
its quality; it was she who illuminated the places rather than 
the reverse. It was in Venice in the autumn of 1934 that I 
first read Seven Gothic Tales by ‘Isak Dinesen.’ Out of Africa was 
the only book I had with me when three years later I was 
stranded for a week in the melancholy madness of Mexicali. In 
the evenings I would drink tequila with a broken-down gunman 
in the bars by the railway track. He had strange stories to tell of 
the Chinese who used to live in dark warrens underneath the 
town. At night I read slowly the fresh green pages of that won- 
derful book to the crashing of glass and the shouts of the whores 
in the brothel next door. Almost exactly five years later, Winter's 
Tales was begun at Stowe, when the great house seemed to be 
reeling through the park like the Flying Dutchman’s ship in 
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the December storms, and finished in the London Clinic in the 
lucid glow of morphia. I started The Angelic Avengers in a 
quayside tavern in Antwerp during my first visit to the Conti- 
nent after the war, but mislaid the book in a brawl, together 
with other things, and did not finish it until the following spring 
in that lost little hillside village near Cahors. Next year I had 
Seven Gothic Tales with me in the Loire, where I was staying 
near Blois. The Deluge at Norderney I remember re-reading on 
that island opposite the chateau of Amboise, immense against 
the sky, and the story filled my mind next day on the fantastic 
roof of Chambord when the ferest was lashed by a sudden 
equinoctial gale; and in the winter of 1951, the guest of Denis 
and Caren Devlin in Rome, I was prompted by my hostess’s 
name to take Winter’s Tales with me for a solitary luncheon on 
the sunny side of that dark lake beneath Castel Gandolfo. 
These ramblings may seem more hedonistic than relevant, 
yet I like to think that this is not altogether the case. For 
instance, what gives Venice its unique quality is that such 
artificiality should be found in such astonishing unity with 
such realism; and it is precisely this quality that Karen Blixen 
possesses. Again, Mexicali is everything she is not, so that I 
feel it to be a paradoxically happy chance that I should have 
read her greatest book there rather than in the more obviously 
congenial ambience of Puebla or Oaxaca. It is natural, too, 
that she should be associated in the mind with seaports, storms 
and deserted chateaux. 

Karen Blixen was born near Copenhagen in 1885, the 
daughter of Wilhelm Dinesen, head of a Danish patrician, 
military family. (Her father fought as a captain in the disas- 
trous Prussian war of 1864, but was so disgusted by his country’s 
defeat that he retired from the army and went to America, 
where for several years he lived with various Indian tribes in 
the Far West. Under his Indian pseudonym of Boganis he 
published a collection of letters about his hunting expeditions. 
The book is a minor Danish late nineteenth-century classic.) 
She was educated at home, in England, Switzerland, France 
and Italy, and later studied painting in Copenhagen, Paris and 
Rome. She wrote for her own amusement a few short stories, 
and also a little marionette comedy, but these were mere 
jeux d’esprit. In 1914 she married her cousin, Baron Bror 
Blixen Finecke, a kinsman of King Christian of Denmark’s. 


Early that year they went out to Kenya to the large coffee 
9* 
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plantation that was her dowry, and Kenya was her home 
for the next seventeen years. At the outbreak of war Baron 
and Baroness Blixen were regarded with a certain suspicion 
by the British settlers, as they had many friends in German 
East Africa; but suspicions were allayed when it was known 
that her brother Thomas, seven years younger than herself, had 
volunteered with the Royal Canadian Highlanders. (It is 
interesting to note, incidentally, that in 1918 he won the 
Victoria Cross.) Besides, Baron Blixen was an amazingly 
popular fellow, a brilliantly successful white hunter; indeed, so 
I am assured, the finest in the country. He eventually lost his 
life, not on safari, but in a motor smash in Sweden. The mar- 
riage was dissolved in 1921, and for ten years Karen Blixen ran 
the farm herself; but a series of disastrous coffee crops enforced 
her retirement to Denmark, to which she returned in May 1931. 
It was in this month that she lost her greatest friend, Lord Win- 
chelsea’s brother, Denys Finch-Hatton, in an air crash in Kenya 
At the age of forty-five her life appeared to be in ruins, both 
economically and emotionally. She went to her brother for 
advice, and asked him to see her through the next two or three 
years, by which time, she announced, she would be launched 
successfully on a new career. At her age, she said, it would be 
improper to do anything except that which she could do su- 
premely well. There were three things — to cook, to look after 
mad people, to write. To cook: she suggested starting a restau- 
rant in Paris that should cater only for guests who had sixteen 
quarterings of nobility; for without at least four generations of 
patrician living behind one, one could have no taste. Mr Dine- 
sen felt that the chances of such an establishment being success- 
ful in the Paris of the ’thirties were slight. Well, then, why not 
build and equip a private lunatic asylum near Copenhagen, 
with herself as director? This suggestion too was rebuffed. 
The third was the only remaining alternative, and so, in the 
old phrase, she commenced author. It had long been her habit 
onthe farm to improvise fantastic and intricate stories for the 
delectation of an intimate circle of friends, and with these in 
mind she began to write, in English, the Seven Gothic Tales. 
When the book appeared in September 1934, it was an imme- 
diate success both in this country and in America. Desmond 
MacCarthy hailed it as a work of genius, and the other 
critics followed suit. She translated the book into Danish, still 
using the name ‘Isak Dinesen,’ and found an enthusiastic 
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welcome in her own country. She began writing the famous 
account of her life in Kenya in her native tongue. Den Afrikanske 
Farm was published in Copenhagen in 1937, and in November 
of the same year her English version appeared in London. Soon 
after came the war and the Nazi occupation of Denmark. Karen 
Blixen continued to write, and Vintereventyr was published in 
1942. Her English version of Winter’s Tales came out in Decem- 
ber of that year, having been miraculously smuggled out 
through Stockholm in the diplomatic bag. Two years later a 
strange book by an unknown author calling himself Pierre 
Andrézel was published in Copenhagen. Allegorical in form, 
The Road of Retribution seemed to the authorities to be sus- 
piciously like a veiled description of the occupation. It was 
rumoured that Baroness Blixen was the author. She denied 
this; and when the book was published in London in Novem- 
ber 1946 with the title of The Angelic Avengers she still denied its 
authorship, although her imprint was on every page. To-day 
she admits that Isak Dinesen, Karen Blixen and Pierre 
Andrézel are the same. During the last decade she has pub- 
lished Daguerrotypes (1951), a ‘spiritual assessment’ of nine- 
teenth century mentality; some radio reminiscences under 
the title of one of them, ‘Farah,’ an African story; and a few 
other works. None of these does she consider of sufficient 
importance to re-write in English. Meantime, we can only 
hope that Abondocani will be completed to her satisfaction soon. 
Her fastidiousness has prevented her from writing copiously. 
Two volumes of short stories, a ‘travel book’ and a novel — few 
authors of our time have written so little, or so well. It is 
flattering to us that Karen Blixen should have chosen English 
as her first literary tongue; and sad that her health should 
keep her confined to that romantic old house at Rungstedlund 
on the road to Elsinore, where once lived and worked the 
eighteenth century poet Johannes Ewald. 

Ewald died in his thirty-eighth year in 1781. He only just 
comes into what may be called Karen Blixen’s ‘period,’ which 
stretches roughly from 1770 to 1840 — what has been called 
‘the last great phase of aristocratic culture.’ Her style varies 
from the grand rococo to the high romantic, poised between 
the two. The setting of most of her stories is early nineteenth 
century Europe; not le stupide 19 éme siécle of Léon Daudet, that 
came into being immediately afterwards. It is the period 
covered by Goethe’s actively creative life, with an extra decade 
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thrown in at the end. In music it stretches from Mozart through 
Weber to Berlioz; Chopin and the young Liszt might have 
played to her characters. Beckford might have been one of her 
inventions, and she might have written stories by Hoffmann and 
von Arnim, more subtle than either. She has something in com- 
mon, too, with Poe. Heine, Musset, Vigny and above all Nerval 
belong to her world, where behind the great houses stretch 
the dark side streets of Sue. Her novel might have come from 
the hand of a younger Le Fanu. Maturin’s Melmoth comes to 
mind; the Moralités Légendaires of Laforgue; and, so strangely 
different, Alain Fournier’s Le Grand Meaulnes. Apart from 
Elinor Wylie, the only modern writer she can be said even 
remotely to resemble is Miss Djuna Barnes. Certain affinities 
with Miss Christina Stead are purely superficial: one might as 
well compare her with Richard Garnett or with Fr. Rolfe. 
Lists of names are perhaps more confusing than elucidating, 
and are put in rather as a catalogue of stage properties 
than for any other purpose. Karen Blixen’s stories are only 
outwardly romantic; their essence is of a bleak and unfashion- 
able severity. She is master of a realism far more uncom- 
promising than most contemporary realists dream of; but, 
if one may so term it, it is a psychological realism. She 
places her characters upon fantastic stages and makes them 
perform according to a terrifyingly ruthless code of honour. 
She is an aristocrat who scorns the age, and so she recreates 
another one, not as a dreamer, an ‘escapist,’ but as a realist 
who disguises themes which might otherwise be intolerable. 
The tragic skeleton shines through the damask and the lace, it 
is an X-ray eye behind the domino. Her stories are penetrated 
through and through by the tragic sense of life, to which she 
gives full play by placing her characters in the past. It is as 
though for her, as for Baudelaire, the only thing profound is the 
past, and by her deliberate use of it she gives her work a third 
dimension. If she seems to attack the present it is because she 
despises it in the interest of the past; it is not a silly attack, and 
it is anything but a sentimental one. She believes that modern 
civilized man has squandered his physical and mental health. 
The contrast between the modern world and the Africa she 
loved produced her most remarkable book, but that is not a 
work of fiction; it is an unrepeatable work of autobiography. 
In a sense, though, one feels that even her most fantastic 
inventions are autobiographical, and that she prefers to use 
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puppets because it is easier for her in this way to give rein to 
her deepest thoughts. For, even if not a romantic in the 
accepted sense, she is not out of touch, but out of key with the 
age. Her technique also enables her to give expression to what 
Harold Hoffding has‘called ‘great humour.’ It is not only that 
her verbal skill makes the oddest situations credible, her subtly 
satirical eye sees the vulgarity of man and his environment 
through a quizzing-glass at once elegant and moral. Jorgen 
Claudi has said that hers is an a-moral world dominated by the 
romantic abstraction man calls fate, a world of fantasy not 
concerned with good and evil. ‘Nothing is what it seems,’ he 
says, ‘all things are grotesque reflections, beautiful and ugly.’ 
It is impossible to agree with this, unless ‘good’ and ‘evil’ are 
given a strictly limited meaning. Her world is dominated by 
fate; it is a pagan world, in which the highest virtue is to defy 
the gods with courage; with courage and with grace. These are 
rules beyond those of mere etiquette, as it is the aristocratic 
virtues that justify an elaborately formal behaviour. Karen 
Blixen’s characters converse naturally in miniature philosophic 
essays whose exquisite comedy saves them from appearing 
merely affected. A Roman self-discipline lies underneath the 
gravely witty exchanges of her patrician protagonists. They 
have no inhibitions, but they express themselves in the due 
forms. Death and disaster are met without improper jests or 
plebeian whinings. The consolations of religion are permitted, 

but without enthusiasm. These stories have been called 
cynical, but cynical seems too superficial.a word. That she is 

a sceptic can scarcely be denied. She is an epicurean, not to be 

confused with a hedonist. It seems a far cry from the soberly 

beautiful hexameters of Lucretius to the artificial pyrotechnics 

of her exotic personages, but the same melancholy courage is 

common to both. Life is a short, tragic game, ordained by the 

gods to be played with becoming dignity, with ‘ great humour.’ 

Everything has to be paid for; there is no ‘ limited liability.’ 

It is not a world in which insurance brokers would be comfort- 

able or welcome. It is a forbidding world for social democrats. 

Perhaps it is too late now for me to say how richly rewarding 

it is. On any level she is a brilliantly entertaining writer; it 

would be perfectly possible to enjoy her work as a series on 

dazzlingly ingenious tricks in the romantic manner. She is not 

dependent on technical ingenuity for success, for her master- 
piece is her second book, Out of Africa, a piece of pure straight- 
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forward writing in which her imagination is subordinated to 
her sense of the actual. It is only by understanding her nature 
as revealed in this book that one can approach her other work, 
all of which is interdependent. 

The motto of the book sets the tone: ‘Equitare, Arcem 
tendere, Veritatem dicere.’ What is surprising is its unsenti- 
mental tenderness. She understood her Kikuyu servants: 
‘In the hands of a pedant they die of grief.’ She loved their 
grand Promethean manner; she understood the handsome 
thought in a letter from one of them after she had left: ‘We 
think that you shall never can forget us.’ The African did not 
say that he could never forget her, he paid a far more delicate 
compliment. Then there are the portraits of her friends, 
Denys Finch-Hatton, Berkeley Cole and Charles Bulpett, 
who said on his seventy-seventh birthday that there was 
nothing he would like better than wings, qualifying the remark 
shortly after by adding ‘ I suppose that I should think it over, 
though, if I were a lady.’ Berkeley Cole was a rare being, a 
seventeenth century man born out of his time, a wit in the 
manner of Congreve, but with a ‘glow, grandezza, the wild 
hope.’ Finch-Hatton was an even more fascinating character, 
as many can remember, sporting in his aeroplane with the 
eagles over the Ngong Hills. He was buried in the hills after 
his accident, and the Masai reported that many times they saw 
lions on his grave. The level place gave them a good view over 
the plain, and the game and cattle on it. Karen Blixen reflects 
that Nelson’s lions are made only out of stone. It is impossible 
to give any idea of the sweep and grandeur with which she 
can evoke the landscape. Her style at such moments has a 
noble simplicity, as it has in the few paragraphs on Pride - 
quintessential Blixen. ‘People who have no pride are not aware 
of any idea of God in the making of them. . . .” The book must 
be read as a whole. Lest in my clumsiness I have given the 
utterly false impression that it is literary or pretentious, let 
me say that one of its greatest admirers is Mr Ernest Heming- 
way, who knows about writing and about Africa. One inci- 
dental story I must repeat, though there is not space for her 
own words, of the young Danish sailor talking in a Singapore 
brothel with an old Chinese woman who has a parrot as old 
as herself, gift of a high-born English lover of her youth. This 
man had taught the parrot a phrase that no visitor has been 
able to interpret for her. The boy listens to the bird reciting: 
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Aésuxe pev d ceAdwa... He translates for her Sappho’s 
fragment — “The moon is down/and the Pleiads; midnight/is 
here; the dark hours pass/and I lie alone.’ The old woman 
smacks her lips and rolls her small slanting eyes. She asks him 
to say it again, and nods her head. 

It was such stories as these that she expanded with such art 
in Seven Gothic Tales. 

Count Augustus von Schimmelmann, a young Danish 
nobleman of a melancholy disposition, who would have been 
very good-looking if he had not been a little too fat, was writing 
a letter on a table made out of a millstone in the garden of an 
osteria near Pisa on a fine May evening of 1823. 

So begins the first story, ‘The Roads round Pisa.’ It is a typical 
setting, a typical sentence. One soon becomes familiar with 
the measured but never monotonous cadence of her prose. 
(The mysterious Pierre Andrézel opens The Angelic Avengers: 
‘A young girl, whose name was Lucan Bellenden, on a spring 
evening sat at the window of a fine English country-house, in 
deep thought.’ You may out of sheer perversity say that that 
sentence might have been written by a hundred writers. It 
could, if you like, be a parody of Karen Blixen, but the 
development of the story, with its evil clergyman and its 
kidnapped girls, precludes the possibility of parody.) Each of 
the seven tales is as skilfully contrived as an interlocking 
Chinese puzzle; a ceaseless counterpoint, sharp as a fugue by 
Scarlatti; one finds oneself going through the looking-glass, or 
gazing at multiple reflections in innumerable looking-glasses 
as each successive story-teller tells his tale. ‘The Deluge at 
Norderney ’ is the finest thing in the book. Norderney is a 
lashionable seaside resort on the west coast of Holstein. It is the 
fate summer of 1835, a three days’ storm bursts the dikes, the 
floods cause general disaster. Prominent amongst the rescuers 
is the septuagenarian Cardinal Hamilcar von Sehestedt. He 
finds himself stranded in a hayloft with old Miss Malin Nat-og- 
Dag, a maiden lady of great wealth, ‘the last of the old illus- 
trious race which carried arms two-parted in black and white, 
and whose name meant “‘Night and Day.” ’ She has with her 
a girl of sixteen, the Countess Calypso von Platen Hallermund, 
the niece of the scholar and poet of that name. A fourth 
member of the party is a young Dane, Jonathan Moersk, who 
had been sent to Norderney to recover from a severe attack of 
melancholia. As the flood rises we learn about Miss Malin, 
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whose madness takes the curious form of a firm faith in a past 
of colossal licentiousness, and the others. Jonathan Meersk tells 
his story, and a strange one it is: is he the son of the sea- 
captain or of the fabulous Baron Gersdorff? Miss Malin tells 
the story of the girl brought up as a boy in the castle of Count 
Seraphina at Angelshorn, and how Calypso escaped from her 
prison to find refuge with her godmother, herself. She proposes 
that Calypso shall marry the melancholic Jonathan; it is fate 
that has brought them together — the Cardinal will perform 
the ceremony. ‘You two,’ he says, ‘have had your faith in life 
shaken. Have faith in me now; I will help you. Have you a 
ring?’ The brief ceremony over, the Cardinal and Miss Malin 
fall to talking. The Cardinal believes that there has been a 
fall, not of man, but of the divinity. ‘We are now serving an 
inferior dynasty of heaven.’ He cannot think that the God who 
created the stars, the sea, and the desert, the poet Homer 
and the giraffe, is the same God who is now making and 
upholding the King of Belgium, the Poetical School of 
Schwaben, and the moral ideas of the day. He expands the 
idea with virtuosity, and for good measure throws in the 
Wine of the Tetrarch, a story told by Barabbas. The young 
couple sleep. The flood rises. The cardinal unwinds the blood- 
stained bandage that has concealed his face, revealing the face 
of the Cardinal’s valet and murderer, Kasparson. ‘I am an 
actor, Madame, as you are a Nat-og-Dag.’ He tells her the 
story of his life. He is the bastard of Philippe Egalité; the King 
Louis Philippe he has been mocking is his brother. Why did he 
kill the Cardinal? He is an actor. Shall not an actor have a 
role? The Cardinal would have applauded him. He explains 
that he cleaves to God because he is the only being toward 
whom he need not, cannot, must not, feel pity: he had to play 
this last réle in the guise of the Cardinal — he will be remem- 
bered by the peasants he has saved. The tale ends as the flood 
makes its last fatal rise to engulf the young couple, who are 
still sleeping, and the old. ‘Fils de St. Louis,’ says Miss Malin, 
‘montez au ciel.’ They play their appointed réles out to the end. 

In Out of Africa, Baroness Blixen described how its azure, 
green and purple glow and splendour fade from the iguana 
when it is killed ; it becomes grey and dull as a lump of concrete. 
It is so when one tries to describe the quality of her stories. 
They must be read in their entirety. There are eleven stories 
in Winter's Tales, as fascinating, but less complex — more 
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‘human,’ perhaps — than the ones in the earlier volume. Each 
is a small masterpiece, but at the risk of killing an iguana one 
of them must be described, as it explains more clearly than any 
other single tale of hers the essence of all of them. This is 
‘Sorrow-Acre.’ A young Dane who has been travelling in 
Europe returns to the house of his father’s brother, the head of 
the family. The old lord has recently married the girl to whom 
his dead son was betrothed, for the estate for generations has 
gone from father to son. The action of the story takes place 
about 1776. Uncle and nephew speak of the ancient gods. 
To Adam’s question ‘does power stand in the way of virtue?’ 
the Uncle replies that power is in itself the supreme virtue, 
adding that with their omnipotence the gods take over the woe 
of the Universe. The ancient Danish gods were too chivalrous 
to be omnipotent; chivalry is not a virtue of the omnipotent. 
Odin must rank beneath that Olympian Jove who avowed his 
sovereignty and accepted the world he ruled. Their walk 
through the park takes them to a pavilion overlooking a rye 
field. It is harvest time. A boy is suspected of arson, although 
his widowed mother insists on his innocence. The baron has 
told her that he will let the case drop if in one day between 
sunrise and sunset she can mow the field with her own hands — 
the work of three men: an impossible task. The nephew is 
horrified by what he considers the old man’s senile wilfulness. 
This is despotism run mad. While the widow reaps, the baron 
speaks of tragedy, the noblest phenomenon on earth, man’s 
highest privilege; but never divine: the true art of the gods is 
the comic. 


We should leave our vassals, we, who stand in lieu of the gods, 
their monopoly of tragedy, and for ourselves accept the comic 
with grace. Only a boorish and cruel master will make a jest of 
his servants’ necessity, or force the comic upon them. 


Estranged, Adam smiles ironically. The day wears on, and the 
widow has almost completed her incredible task, although at 
the end of her strength. Adam pleads for his uncle to cancel 
the monstrous bargain. The baron points out that the woman 
can finish whenever she wishes. Yes, but at the cost of her 
child only. ‘In this very place where we now stand,’ says the 
old Lord, with hauteur, ‘I gave her my word.’ An argument 
ensues about whether a life is a greater thing than a word, 
the old man saying that the woman would feel that he were 
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making light of her exploit if he nullified it by a second word. 
‘I myself should feel so in her place.’ ‘Her death will come upon 
your head. I have spoken to warn you, God only knows’ 
cries Adam, who refuses to walk farther: he must go away 
immediately ; not merely away from this house but from Europe 
— to America. The uncle has heard of America. “They have got 
freedom there, a big waterfall, savage red men.’ He is silent for 
a time, then: “Take service, there, with the power which will 
give you an easier bargain than this: that with your own life you 
may buy the life of your son.” Adam has a moment of revela- 
tion. All that lives must suffer, as the old man had suffered, 
watching his son die. The ordeal of the woman in the rye-field 
now seems to be a triumphant procession. He says that he will 
stay in Denmark. He returns to the house, but the baron re- 
mains in the pavilion. At last the task is done. He comes forward 
and solemnly takes off his hat. ‘Your son is free, Anne Marie. 
You have done a good day’s work, which will long be remem- 
bered.’ The son, who has been allowed to watch the spectacle, 
repeats the words to his mother, who dies in his arms. Later, the 
old Lord has a stone set up, with a sickle on it. The field, we are 
told, is known as ‘Sorrow Acre’ long after the story of the 
woman and her son had been forgotten. 

I am aware that I have no more than clumsily hinted at her 
quality. Karen Blixen needs to be read complete. It does not 
take long, for her quality is in inverse ratio to her output. That 
she should become popular to-day is improbable. The smug 
self-satisfaction of the New Elizabethans is alien to her spirit, as 
far removed as the spurious elegance of the Teddy boy from 
the grand dandyism of Baudelaire, Villiers de l’Isle Adam and 
Barbey d’Aurevilly, or as Mademoiselle de Maupin from Mrs 
Miniver. The wit burns clear, but it is not cosy on her heights, 
where she offers, not cocoa, but ice and honey dew, in a 
crystal air through which may fall a condor’s plume, an eagle’s 
feather; where the tombs are guarded by live lions; and the 
players comport themselves with a noble pride, fit companions 
for le ténébreux, le veuf, Pinconsolé, Le prince d’ Aquitaine @ la tour 


abolte. 





Rebels and Causes 


Gavin Lambert 


films on similar subjects, but from very different parts of 

the world. Perhaps for this reason the antitheses contained 
in the American Rebel Without a Cause and the Polish Five 
Boys from Barska Street (oddly enough, both films arrived in 
the same week) seem especially vital and fascinating. In 
dramatizing the lives of city adolescents driven to protest 
and violence, the films not only reveal — as might be expected 
— opposing attitudes, opposing convictions, but a basically 
divergent approach to the question of human beings and their 
relation to society. 

In Rebel Without a Cause, Nicholas Ray, who directed the 
film and wrote the original story, examines three teenagers 
in a Californian town, all coming from well-to-do middle- 
class families. Jim, Judy and a younger boy nicknamed Plato 
are discovered on the same night, brought into the police 
station for separate misdemeanours — Jim is drunk, Judy is 
found roaming the streets, Plato has wantonly shot some 
puppies; an astute probation officer questions them and soon 
discovers fierce psychological disorders; at the beginning of 
the drama the three have no connection with each other, but 
events are to bring them together. They meet again next day 
in the astronomy class at school; Jim is to be attracted to 
Judy, as Plato is to be attracted to Jim. Twenty-four hours 
later they will, together, have been involved in a situation 
considerably more desperate. At the end, Plato is killed by a 
police bullet; Jim and Judy, through their love for each other, 
are at the threshold of escape from the prison of impossible 
family relationships. 

In Five Boys from Barska Street, directed by Aleksander 
Ford (the senior Polish director, who has been working in his 
own country for about twenty years), five youths are discovered 
in a juvenile court, being questioned by a formidable lady 
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judge. They are a gang — the approach already is collective 
rather than individualized. They have committed robbery 
with violence, and answer questions about themselves with 
ironic indifference. This is the Warsaw of 1947, a strange and 
ruined city in which the work of reconstruction is just starting, 
a great new East-West highway is being built. The boys, all 
of whom come from poor lower-class homes, are put on proba- 
tion; and the officer this time is by trade .a bricklayer. No 
shadows of psycho-analysis — he lays them firmly off vodka 
and finds them honest jobs of work, two of them on excavation 
for the highway. Work induces a feeling of reacceptance into 
society, and though the boys have fallen into the clutches of 
a German agent, who has concealed explosives in the sewers 
beneath the ruins, and plans to detonate the completed high- 
way, the group are able to prevent this sabotage. The film 
ends on a note of social and patriotic pride. 

Various points of comparison are now already clear. In the 
American film, society is a restrictive force; an instinctive 
antagonism exists between the adolescents and their families, 
their teachers, the police. The ‘hope’ for Jim at the end lies in 
his love for Judy, and his parents’ reconciliation to it. Only 
through an intense personal relationship can life in this 
society, it appears, become bearable. In the Polish film, 
society liberates; once found a place in it, the youths feel 
secure, part of a satisfying collective effort. Their only con- 
flicts have been practical ones — how to conceal their criminal 
record from fellow-workers, how to defeat the German spy. 
‘A normal conflict can be entirely conscious,’ the American 
psychologist, Karen Horney, writes in Our Inner Conflicts, 
‘a neurotic conflict in all its essential elements is always uncon- 
scious.” Broadly speaking, the young Americans in Rebel 
Without a Cause are neurotics, victims of deep personal mal- 
adjustments; the young Poles are victims of a secial upheaval 
and have temporarily lost their way in the post-war waste- 
land. 

Once again, these differences are not surprising. The 
Polish film reflects the values of a young Communist society, 
eagerly struggling to establish itself, to work for an ideal of 
social order — an explicitly optimistic society with a positive 
goal. The American film reflects a capitalist society which, 
though younger than any in Europe, has expanded with 
immense rapidity and represents the system at its highest 
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point of development so far. Where the two films become most 
deeply revealing is, perhaps, in their points of identification: 
the American with its misfits, the Polish with collective 
aspiration. 

The three leading characters in Rebel Without a Cause are 
primarily victims of a disintegrated family life. Jim’s mother 
(and her mother) are examples of the dominant American 
female, rapacious, selfish and hysterical; his: weak, bewildered 
(though bread-winning) father has accepted this dominion 
and betrayed his son to it simply because he lacks the courage 
to challenge it. Although sensitive, ‘different’, Jim — disgusted 
by his father, hating his mother and grandmother —drifts 
aimlessly into the hooligan side of school life. In its pointless 
violence and bravado he finds an escape and a symbol that, 
although he knows he should reject, he cannot. His friends are 
drawn to it for similar reasons: Plato, neglected by both his 
divorced parents, Judy by her father, who has become an 
object of adolescent infatuation and, frightened, brusquely 
rejects her for her younger brother. One assumes, further, that 
the school gang itself is composed of adolescents seeking refuge 
from, and compensation for, embittered parental relationships. 

In his analysis of these situations — which are brilliantly 
presented, with a forthright, often daring power that leaves 
other recent self-critical American films far behind — Nicholas 
Ray achieves a compelling reality. Family deadlocks and the 
terrifying, anarchistic courage and endurance tests that 
members of the school gang impose on each other, are 
unflinchingly described. If the melodrama of the closing pas- 
sages is not altogether satisfactory, and if the birth of under- 
standing in Jim’s parents is realized in terms that suggest 
external pressure, the main core of the film, and its central 
portrait of Jim — played with extraordinary, moving intuition 
by the late James Dean — has a cauterizing passion. Nor is the 
social comment ever crudely stated, but allowed to remain 
implicit in events. The tactful probings of the probation 
officer reflect the psychological parti pris — that of the post- 
Freudian American school that seeks the key to neurotic 
disorders in personal relationships. Beyond a certain point, 
no doubt, antagonisms and tensions in personal relationships 
can induce a state of deadlock with society; but whether the 
nature of society itself is basically responsible for these dead- 
locks or not is beyond the psychologist’s analysis. These 
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adolescents, like other patients, can only be adjusted to the 
status quo. The preoccupation with personal relationships in 
Rebel Without a Cause (as in a great deal of contemporary 
American cinema, drama and literature) often excludes a 
surprising number of ordinary social considerations. What, 
for instance, are Jim’s particular aptitudes, what is he (apart 
from, happily one hopes, falling in love) going to do with his 
life? No profession of any kind is indicated for him — nor, 
incidentally, for his father, or Judy’s father. It is perhaps 
significant, too, that Jim and Judy discover their love for each 
other at a moment of explicit escape from the unfriendly 
world. After the accidental death of a schoolfriend they flee 
to a crumbling deserted house, are joined by Plato, and on the 
spur of the moment indulge in a fantastic nocturnal charade 
that mirrors their disillusion, their isolation, their contempt for 
family life. This in itself is a remarkable scene, lyrical in inten- 
tion, ‘but also disturbing in its implications. At their most 
secret and spontaneous, these adolescents can only express a 
destructive, bitterly ironic despair with the world in which 
they find themselves. In spite of their comfortable homes, 
their social privileges, the world is hostile and the only hope 
that Jim and Judy can see is that they have found they love 
each other. This relationship, it is suggested, will affect the 
whole network of others; with a parental equilibrium now 
possible, they will no longer search for an outlet for frustration 
in violence and hooliganism. 

The Polish film shows social and political factors as first the 
responsible force (war, poverty) and then the liberating one 
(Communism). Without the stimulus of collective faith and 
effort, the boys would not be reclaimed. The only one of the 
group who is sharply individualised, Kazek, does — it is true - 
fall in love with a young schoolmistress; this, the only personal 
relationship at all explored in the film, is distinctly subsidiary 
to the general theme of a positive social order healing the scars 
of poverty and war. Kazek, incidentally, also has a stupid evil- 
tempered mother, but her influence is not suggested as impor- 
tant, and little time is devoted to her. Within the new society 
itself, the only corrosive factor is the German agent, a social and 
political as well as a personal menace. 

As a work of art, Rebel Without a Cause is undoubtedly the 
superior film; not only in its technique (which has the benefit 
of a successful established industry behind it, as opposed to the 
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limited resources of a minor one) but, more important, in the 
originality of its human observation. Here again the basic 
approach is relevant. American and many European films have 
increasingly tended to explore emotion as it is betrayed in 
gesture, mannerisms of speech and movement. In James Dean’s 
performance, the slouching grace, the lazy impatient postures, 
the hesitant inflections and sudden giggles, are all minutely 
studied; there is, throughout the film, an attention to detail of 
this kind which, in its subtlety and concentration, reflects a 
whole cinema’s preoccupation with the individual — at its 
worst narcissistic, at its best, as here, shrewdly observant and 
meaningful. In Five Boys from Barska Street, the performances 
are much less intimate, sketched in general outlines; they are 
natural and convincing, but as separate physical images they 
are not very sharp. Aleksander Ford’s direction has moments 
of true feeling, but its total effect is rather impersonal — and the 
melodrama of German agents and chases through sewers is 
surprisingly Western in conception, though less efficiently 
executed. 

Passing from artistic to moral judgement, a Communist 
would probably describe the conclusions of the American film 
as personal fantasy, a non-Communist might find in the end of 
the Polish film a collective fantasy. Arbitration might even 
decide that fantasy, in both these cases, is a dirty word for 
idealism. No doubt that the impulses behind Five Boys from 
Barska Street are refreshingly direct and dedicated, that its 
simple expression of faith commands respect. There is, however, 
an odd moral flaw. Early in the film, the five boys, released 
from the court, decide to revenge themselves on the man who 
informed on them. They take him to a derelict part of the city, 
he manages to escape, but in doing so falls down an uncovered 
well and is killed. At the end, when Kazek has outwitted the 
spy and all is personally and socially well, this incident (the 
body has never been discovered) is wholly forgotten. There 
seems here a streak of unconscious ruthlessness that has almost 
the quality of a parable. 

In Rebel Without a Cause, on the other hand, there is no doubt 
about the point of identification for audience and director — the 
victim, the character of Jim; no possibility of a personal drama 
being overlooked in the greater social one. This is artistically 
right, for the film is primarily Jim’s story, and emotional 
sympathy with him obviously essential if the result is to have 
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true personal impact. Beyond this, though, what are we 
offered? An intense, sometimes painful absorption in neurosis, 
and an affirmation of the curative power of love, broadly 
equivalent to the psychologist’s ‘resolution’ of a conflict. But 
what kind of love? One presumes it will bring personal fulfil- 
ment on each side, but one doesn’t know the nature of this 
fulfilment. It can still be asked: how selfish is the aim, what is 
going to happen in a society that seems to drive its inhabitants 
into a desperate search for personal happiness to the exclusion 
of other factors? 

In the confrontation of duty to self and duty to others, in 
their offers of alternative happiness, their warnings of alterna- 
tive dangers, these films touch on a dilemma which many have 
found to be the most urgent of the day. 
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Out and About 


The Teddy Boy Friend 


HE Threepenny Opera, a new English adaptation of 

Bertolt Brecht’s Dreigroschen Oper, provides an enjoyable 

but rather puzzling evening at the Royal Court Theatre. 
The sub-title, ‘A Soho Musical’, had led one to expect, quite 
wrongly, a transposition of The Beggar’s Opera to contemporary 
Frith Street, with wide boys in narrow trousers and crazy 
mixed up parsons. Instead, the production is, it seems, a quite 
faithful rendering of Brecht’s German original. If so, that 
original used an eighteenth-century English model to express 
a German mood of the late nineteen-twenties in a setting which 
was more or less that of Edwardian London, with, perhaps, an 
occasional Dickensian reminiscence. (Peachum’s team of beg- 
gars, for instance, makes one think of Fagan’s school for thieves 
in Oliver Twist.) The Dreigroschen Oper was, then, a modern 
German statement, made in terms of late nineteenth century or 
early twentieth century English local colour, with a plot whose 
main outlines were drawn from John Gay’s eighteenth century 
production. That makes, as it were, three layers of reference. 
A fourth is added by the fact that we are an English audience 
looking at this in 1956, in the light of all that Edwardianism 
has come to mean to us in recent years. Some disentangling has, 
therefore, to be done before we can be sure what it is we are 
reacting to. 

On reflection, what comes through most strongly is the 
German mood. In spite of the Edwardian costumes and the 
central eighteenth century figure of the gay bandit/seducer, the 
atmosphere and the music remain plangently nineteen- 
twentyish. In its sexual naughtiness and its preoccupation with 
the shady side of life, the Dreigroschen Oper reminds one rather 
of The Blue Angel. In fact, a young Marlene Dietrich, draped 
round a lamp post and huskily addressing herself to our lowest 
common denominator, would have added a perfect final touch 
to the evening. The Dreigroschen Oper is merrier, of course, and 
contains an occasional whiff of social indignation, but the 
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fundamental despair is the same. In 1927, Brecht was not yet 
a Communist and no definable social thought emerges from 
his text. Thieves are presented as being at least as virtuous as 
bankers; beggars propose to spoil the Coronation procession by 
waving banners carrying indignant devices; a final chorus 
exhorts us to show pity to others in this cold world. But any 
progressive emotions thus aroused are immediately blighted by 
the accompanying cynicism; the thieves are paltry double- 
crossers, the beggars are professional, i.e. phoney, the final 
chorus is followed by a deliberately grotesque happy ending. 
Brecht must have been in those days an anarchist who, in his 
simpler moments, fell back on to Left Wing sentiment. His 
almost complete disillusionment with human nature was 
masked by his delight in human vitality. But I imagine that his 
play has not worn well. It is neither timeless literature nor a 
definite piéce a thése. All the way through, it seems to be on the 
point of saying something, but finally it peters out, leaving no 
definite impression, at least on one Englishman who has seen it 
for the first time in 1956. Interesting as a document, almost 
consistently entertaining in its rather incoherent detail, and 
with the sad charm of a near classic. 

It may have suffered in translation. The lyrics are said to be 
very witty in the original Berlin slang. They are not so at all in 
this version, which is a pedestrian and anachronistic mixture of 
English and American (e.g. ‘bloke’ and ‘to put on the spot’ in 
the same sentence; surely the latter is a gangster’s phrase, un- 
known before the advent of the talkies). The general level of 
the translation is indicated by the rendering of the title as The 
Threepenny Opera. ‘Threepenny’ is hardly a way of suggesting 
cheapness, at least in modern English. A threepenny bit has 
associations of smallness and Aberdonian thrift. Perhaps 
‘farthing’ or ‘penny’ would have been better. 

However, these reservations should discourage no one from 
going to see the production, which is technically excellent. 
Kurt Weill’s music is better than the text, and the text itself is 
given all possible help by the talent of the actors and the verve 
of Sam Wanamaker’s directing. In a very satisfying perform- 
ance, two items were especially impressive; Polly Peachum’s 
Wedding Song sung, with astonishing charm and just the right 
degree of suggestive innocence, by Daphne Anderson, and the 
Brothel Scene, which was pure Renoir. 

One question remains. Why should such talented people 
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produce such a dated work at this particular time? Perhaps the 
success of The Boy Friend accounts for it. Or is there a coinci- 
dence between Brecht’s early anarchism and the disillusion of 
some Americans, particularly Americans who have elected to 
live in Europe? 

J. G. W. 


Music Hall 


‘ ABIES in Arms Not Admitted’ says a notice over the box 
Be at the Metropolitan Theatre of Varieties in the 

Edgware Road. It plunges us back to the squalid gaiety 
of the working class before 1914, when gin was threepence a tot 
and was jocularly though not unjustly known as mother’s ruin. 
Like the music-hall itself, the notice belongs to another era. 
Would any mother to-day, even from the slums and stews of 
Paddington, defy the health visitor by taking her vitaminized, 
innoculated baby to a theatre at night? Yet once it was 
encouraged. At our local cinema when I was a boy the price 
list read: ‘Adults 4d.; children 2}d.; babies in arms free.’ 

During the past thirty years the music-hall has all but died. 
It lingers on, I suppose, because there is a minority of people 
who have not caught up with the times. Usually the decline of 
the music-hall is put down to the advent of the talking film and 
the replacement of the ramshackle picture palace by the soft- 
seated deep-carpeted super cinema, fauteuils for sixpence. But 
the music-hall was bound to be superseded. By the 1930’s when 
the talkies came in, working-class life was very different from 
what it had been before the war. And one of the biggest changes 
was in drinking habits. During the war the Baptist brewer- 
hating Lloyd George had curtailed the hours of drinking and 
had taxed beer strongly and spirits ferociously in order to keep 
the munitions workers on the job. After the war the restrictions 
of the Defence of the Realm Act were retained and so were the 
social gains the workers had made. The war of 1914 made them 
financially and morally ready for change just as the 1939 war 
did. 

Now the music-hall was the product of the old non-aspiring 
working class, who did not want to be done good to by parsons 
or reformers and who hated and despised the toffs, unless, like 
good King Edward, they were sporting toffs. Music-hall was 
made for and by the ill-housed weary industrial workers of the 
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nineteenth century. It began quite simply with the pubs 
putting on local lads to do turns and then was institutionalized 
and made respectable by Stoll and other pioneers, who built 
lavish opera houses in urban centres with the bars behind instead 
of in the body of the hall. But the essential simplicity was not 
yet lost. The songs were sentimental and patriotic and the 
course humour was an apt criticism of the hazards of working- 
class life in general and of working-class marriage in particular. 
As in the pubs, the audience was encouraged to sing. Ribald 
laughter, easy sentiment and very good fellowship. All were 
enjoyed by the kind of English people who had dodged Crom- 
well, the Wesleys and the dour Keir Hardie. The class is not 
extinct, it is still fairly strong, for example, in some of the mining 
towns. But the majority have changed and followed the 
Methodists and co-operators and other self-helpers into the new 
estates. Hollywood, with its uninhibited appreciation of luxury 
and the classless TV, reflect their aspiring outlook. There are 
no more top-hatted.toffs to hate and a grammar school cap 
hangs in every lobby. 

The music-hall has tried to respond to the change in tastes and 
has hired the crooner, the dance band, the film and record star 
to bring it up to date, but these artists have never quite come 
off. They are always better in their original media. The 
Palladium seems to import most of its bill-toppers from America 
and they pull not because of their talent for music-hall, but 
because people who know their records or have admired them 
on films will pay to see them in the flesh. Critics, unfamiliar 
with the half world where people spend money on ephemeral 
recorded music, are often baffled by the slight skill in stage 
technique which is needed to evoke hysterical applause at the 
Palladium. As for our native stars of variety, they seem to be 
happier in the French kind of show, such as one finds at the 
Victoria Palace and the Prince of Wales. 

The patrons at the Met. are a less glossy version of those one 
finds at the Palladium. It was Saturday night, but respectability 
was intense. Not the faintest aroma of alcohol wafted over the 
circle. At the interval only half a dozen people accepted the 
invitation: to ‘visit our bars for refreshments at popular prices’. 
They sat tight and ate choc-ices. What would Marie Lloyd 
have said? 

A child near me said she had seen several of the turns on TV. 
One could believe it. They had that curious, contentless slick- 
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ness that TV variety seems to encourage. Nobody touched life 
at any point of reality. I suppose that the Welfare State is joke- 
proof. Is it possible to be funny about full employment, the 
National Health scheme, the modern council house, the 
nationalized boards? Even the boss is no longer a target for fun 
now that he has ceased to be a bloody-minded tyrant. What 
can a comic do with Sir Anthony Eden, Mr Butler and Mr 
Hugh Gaitskell? There were in fact no broad comedians in this 
bill. The ripest humour came from Harry Worth, quite a 
subtle ventriloquist with a doll that drawls like George Sanders. 
But for the first part of his act he took the stage alone and 
presented a study in failure, a comedian who fears he will get 
the bird. There was a touch, just a touch, of the old music-hall 
in this. He even tried one or two old style matrimonial jokes. 
‘It is good for my complaint’. Pause. ‘My complaint — that’s my 
wife’. An old timer, Terry Wilson, pink-faced and exquisitely 
dressed in street clothes, sang one song after another without 
stopping as the principal boy in pantomine traditionally does. 
It was singing not crooning and the audience enjoyed it mildly. 
Herschel Henlere, a veteran of the halls, then played a hundred 
choruses on the piano linking the words to a simple inconse- 
quential story. Mr Henlere suggested that we should sing with 
him, but there were few takers until he played ‘Lily of Laguna’ 
and evoked memories — they must have been folk memories for 
most people — of Eugene Stratton. The last turn was given by 
Dick James, whose voice introduces the Robin Hood Sunday 
serial for children on Commercial TV. Mr James is most 
uncrooner like. He is middle-aged, fleshy, very masculine, with 
a robust voice. His stage technique is as artless and effective as 
Florrie Forde’s used to be. 

Mr James is a recording star and it seems from his odd 
remarks that his appearance on the stage is a vacation from his 
real life which is lived in the recording studios. Nevertheless, he 
is right at the centre of the music-hall tradition, big enough to 
hold the stage alone and carry the audience with him. It was 
hardly necessary to ask them to sing. They sang spontaneously, 
then stood for The Queen and departed, one supposes, to check 
their pools over a nice cup of tea. 

J. B. 











Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — May I offer a comment or two on your very interesting 
Redbrick Universities number? I do so not qua author of Lucky 
Jim — which I like to think of, by the way, as a novel set in an 
imaginary provincial university rather than as an educational 
pamphlet — but gua lecturer in English Literature at Swansea. 
As such I was disappointed not to find any student contribution 
to your symposium. The student, and not his teacher or his 
Vice-Chancellor, is the most important person at the modern 
university, whose most important task is to teach him. If this 
attitude were more firmly held we should be saved a lot of the 
talk about the occupational neuroses of dons and the thera- 
peutic value of research. I wish more people inside the univer- 
sities shared Mr John Wain’s view that most of the research 
which gets done is harmful. I can see none but mystical reasons 
for supposing that counting the colons in Comus somehow 
supercharges one’s teaching. And I cannot see why Mr J. G. 
Weightman (and others unrepresented in your pages) should 
suppose that being a teacher somehow interferes with a man’s 
qualifications for being ‘an active member of the reflective part 
of the nation’. Teaching, free of the leg-irons of research and 
committees, should be as active and reflective as the teacher 
can stand. 

The illiteracy of many incoming students, noted by two of 
your other contributors, is a serious clog on university teaching 
and needs more investigation. Its symptoms can be treated 
in lectures and tutorials, and a more concerted effort among 
staffs, preluded if possible by a few thyroid shots into the arms 
of the more cogitative dons, might work a partial cure. But I 
doubt whether the extent and depth of this illiteracy is com- 
monly realized. Every provincial lecturer has his little repertoire 
of illiteracy horror-stories, accumulated through hearsay and 
experience, and I might as well give a sample of my own: the 
one about the German Honours student who had never heard 
of Homer. A great many Redbrick freshmen cannot spell; all 
but a few cannot punctuate. If until the age of eighteen Jack 
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Jones has always written drammatic and exagerrate and rythm, 
if to him the apostrophe has remained an arcanum, his chances 
of eventual improvement in this regard are poor, even though 
some of his lecturers will try to help, thus wasting time they 
might have spent telling him who Homer was. The temptations 
to refuse Jack Jones a pass in English because he cannot write 
a decent English sentence are almost overwhelming — not the 
least is the distinct possibility that in a couple of years freshmen 
will turn up who have benefited from the schoolteaching of 
Jack Jones, B.A., Dip. Ed. — and yet those temptations are not 
always yielded to. Intellectual ruthlessness is all very well, but 
you may know Jack personally, and he is not necessarily a 
nitwit. And then isn’t there something about the country being 
short of 5,000 schoolteachers, or is it 10,000? 

Complaints from the universities about the low standard of 
much schoolteaching have often irritated schoolteachers, and 
I sympathize with them. ‘The trouble all starts at the schools ’ 
has been a lecturers’ theme-song for years, sometimes, no 
doubt, as a cowardly alibi, and always as an invidious comment 
on a profession which, whatever else it does or doesn’t do, at 
least works longer hours at harder work for less money than 
its critics. But the trouble does all start at the schools — or if 
not actually all, then quite enough to notice; let us say, in the 
hope of winning agreement from the more observant kind of 
teacher, that at many schools much of the teaching is deficient. 
I can only think of one way of doing something about this — 
like many a remedy these days, it involves expense which ‘the 
nation’ could not ‘afford’ — and that is to raise schoolteachers’ 
salaries by 100 per cent or so, with increased differentials for 
people with degrees, special-responsibility posts, and so on. 
Then the intelligent Redbrick graduate might be lured into 
a job that matters, instead of composing prose-poems about 
tractors for trade journals (I hope nobody still thinks that 
schoolteaching, like nursing, is one of those spheres where 
anything above a living wage will attract ‘the wrong type’). 
Then, too, we might witness the decline and fall of Jack Jones. 
But if something is not done before the post-war bulge is fully 
upon us, Jack Jones’s empire is going to start looking rather 
embarrassingly large. 

Yours faithfully, 


SWANSEA. KincsLey Amis. 
10TH FEBRUARY, 1956. 
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To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — We may, in reading a novel, complain that the novelist has 
made.one of his characters act from motives which are not the right 
motives for the kind of person he has led us to conceive that charac- 
ter to be. In that case the action in question remains for us incredible 
because inexplicable. What we cannot do is to believe that the 
character did the action attributed to him, but for motives quite 
other than those the novelist finds. If we do that, we are confusing a 
fiction with an actuality. We can refuse to take a fiction in the terms 
in which its creator presents it, but in that case we refuse to take it. 
We cannot agree to take it (as imaginatively true and real), but only 
on our own terms. When Mr G. L. Arnold in your January issue says 
of Mr Graham Greene’s fiction, Fowler, ‘His final behaviour shows 
that his act was motivated by jealousy and dislike’ (i.e. by motives 
other than those Mr Greene offers us), he is surely pretending to 
know more about Mr Greene’s fiction than Mr Greene himseh 
knows. Fowler — the whole of him, actions and motives together = is 
a fiction created by Mr Greene. Mr Arnold may refuse credence to 
this fiction, but in that case he must refuse it altogether. He cannot 
keep from the novel only what pleases him, and accept that there 
was a man called Fowler and that he behaved as his creator says he 
behaved, but not for the reasons that his creator gives. Mr Arnold 
lives his reading too intensely, is transported so completely into Mr 
Greene’s world that he takes it for the real world and treats it as 
something other than what it is, a fiction. This is essential to a true 
experience of any novel, but we have to come back to our senses 
before we can write usefully about what we have read. 
: Yours faithfully, 
DONALD DAVIE. 


494 HOWTH ROAD, RAHENY, DUBLIN. 
21ST JANUARY, 1956. 


Erratum 

We regret that in the January Out and About the publishers 
Georges Govy’s prize-winning ‘“‘ Le Moissonneur d’Epines ” were 
quoted as being the Librairie Plon, whereas it was really published 
by La Table Ronde. The error arose because the two firms share the 
same building. 












Book Reviews 


THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL, 1919-1943. Vol..I, 1919- 
1922. Documents Selected and Edited by Jane Degras. (Published 
for the Royal Institute of International Affairs by Oxford University 
Press: London : Cumberlege. Pp. 463. 555.) 

This massive volume, which covers the first four years of the Com- 
munist International, is clearly destined to have several sequels. In 
cases of this kind the reviewer is tempted to proffer helpful advice, 
a task rendered difficult by Mrs Degras’ unrivalled expertise in the 
handling of documents relating to her chosen subject. Chatham 
House can count itself fortunate on being able to produce selections 
of this kind with the very slender means at the disposal of its few, 
but devoted, research workers. If there is a criticism to be made it is 
that, as on previous occasions, Mrs Degras has limited herself to 
supplying brief explanatory notes and has not taken full advantage 
of the opportunities offered to an editor by the preface to the 
volume. That may be a matter of policy, but policy in these matters 
can afford to be flexible. 

For the student this work, like its companion volumes on Soviet 
foreign policy, is not merely important but irreplaceable. It is, of 
course, a selection — no research organization, however liberally 
equipped, could undertake anything like a comprehensive documen- 
tation of the subject. Everything then depends on the editor’s judge- 
ment, and here the reviewer can merely record his own impression 
that little of importance can have been omitted. ‘The publishers, too, 
have maintained their customary standard of excellence, although 
the index could have been a little fuller. 

The period covered is the ‘heroic’ one, when the revolution was 
still young, hopes were green, and the Soviet leaders argued publicly, 
passionately, and on the whole sincerely, with their foreign com- 
rades; although even then there was a tendency for the world 
revolution to become an annex to Soviet policies — notably in the 
official treatment of ‘anti-imperialist’ movements in the border zone 
between Russia and the British Empire. The extent to which Lenin, 
Trotsky and Zinoviev were able to confuse themselves on the subject 
of ‘national liberation’ in Persia, Anatolia and Syria, whenever it 
suited them to believe that the revolution would speedily sweep these 
areas, is well brought out in the very full documentation devoted to 
the critical summer months of 1920. In view of our current pre- 

to 
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occupations it is gratifying to have here the relevant passages from 
the E C CI appeal to the ‘Congress of Eastern Peoples’ at Baku, on 
September 1st, 1920 — a document which already intones most of 
the key-notes of subsequent cold-war literature. What could be more 
topical, for example, than the message to the ‘peasants and workers 
of Persia’ reminding them that ‘the land which under Shariat law 
was common property has been expropriated by the lackeys of the 
Teheran Government’? Or the following admonition to the toilers 
of Iraq: ‘Peasants of Mesopotamia! The English have declared your 
country independent, but in your country there are 80,000 English 
soldiers who plunder and rob, who kill you and violate your wives’? 
Nowadays one rarely comes across these full-blooded accents (except 
on the Athens radio); but the spirit has not changed greatly, 
although it may fairly be claimed on Mr Khrushchev’s behalf that 
in comparison with the stirring manifestoes of 1919-22 his occasional 
flights of oratory are positively restrained. One can see, though, 
where he acquired his insights into Western civilization. 

The second Comintern Congress of July 1920, and the subsequent 
Baku Congress, represented a turning-point in that the European 
and Asian battle fronts of the world revolution were for the first time 
integrated into a coherent whole, chiefly by Lenin; and the editorial 
judgement is displayed to good advantage in the very ample docu- 
mentation on this critical period. The other great area of preoccupa- 
tion for the Comintern, and particularly for the Russian leaders, 
was Germany; more specifically the German struggle against the 
“Versailles Diktat’; a struggle in which the German Communist 
Party became all the more deeply involved since the Soviet Govern- 
ment was simultaneously helping Germany to evade the 
demilitarization clauses of the Treaty. This whole complex has in 
recent years been repeatedly investigated by Western historians, but 
usually from the angle of Soviet Realpolitik. It is the more welcome 
to have the corresponding documentation on what the Soviet 
leaders, in their capacity as Communists, thought would happen in 
Central Europe. They are here shown to have combined the wildest 
utopianism and ignorance about the labour movement with shrewd 
appraisals of Western governmental policies. It is odd to find Lenin 
and Trotsky so much better at the conventional business of state- 
craft than at their chosen task of revolutionary strategy. But then in 
their capacity as statesmen they could draw on the advice of 
ex-Tsarist diplomats like Chicherin; there were no Chicherins in the 
Comintern, though an economist like Varga did his best to infuse a 
little expertise now and then. He must have had a difficult time 
under Zinoviev, whose talents were purely oratorical. Trostky comes 
out better; at any rate, he shows occasional flashes of the prophetic 
gift, though one has to search for them among a torrential lava flow 
of scorn and invective: 
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Habits change. 


But habits also grow. The habit of reading 
The Times usually lasts a lifetime. It begins at 


school or university and is proof against mere 
fluctuations of newspaper fashion. Those of us 
who look for full and accurate news find it in 
The Times. We come to depend on The Times 
for a reliable account of the day’s events and 
the world’s opinion, and we soon discover there 


is no substitute for 
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The overwhelming majority of members of the supposedly all- 
powerful English parliament are scarcely better informed about the 
real intentions of Lloyd George and Curzon with regard to Soviet 
Russia, or even France, than are the old women in the villages of 


In the United States, Congress is a docile or disgruntled chorus for 
the President, who is himself a servant of the electoral machine, which 
is in its turn the political apparatus of the trusts, incomparably more 
so now after the war than before. 

Germany’s belated parliamentarianism, an abortion of the 
bourgeois. revolution, which is itself an abortion of history, suffers in 
its infancy from every disease peculiar to cretins in their senility. The 
most-democratic-in-the-world Reichstag of Ebert’s republic is impo- 
tent, not only before the Marshal’s baton of Foch, but even before the 
stock-market manipulations of its own Stinneses, and the military 
plots of its officer clique. German parliamentary democracy is a void 
between two dictatorships. 


Deduct the element of extravagance from the third passage — the 
first two are pure caricature — and what is left is a surprisingly neat 
thumbnail sketch of the’ true situation, as the Germans subsequently 
discovered to their cost. But Trotsky was not often so successful in 
hitting the nail on the head, and the lesser leaders usually missed 
the target by a mile. Nor was Lenin a better prophet where Europe 
was concerned, though he dominated the formative years of the 
Comintern and laid down the long-range strategy for the coming 
struggle in Asia: in this theatre at least there has been continuity 


almost from the hour of birth. 
Gs In A. 


SPOTLIGHT ON ASIA. By Guy Wint. Penguin Books. 2s. 6d. 


In his book, THE BRITISH IN ASIA, published at the time of the transfer 
of power in India, Mr Wint has already written a comprehensive and 
penetrating account of the course of history that came to an end on 
August 15th, 1947. In sPOTLIGHT ON ASIA, now published as a Pen- 
guin Special, he takes that event as his point of departure and sur- 
veys the contemporary Asian scene, passing from one country to 
another with a keen eye for significant facts. His basic theme is the 
contrast between India and China as representative of the two al- 
ternative types of development open to Asia in the present age. With 
personal experience of both countries, he compares against the back- 
ground of the past the workings of the institutions of liberal de- 
mocracy which India has borrowed from Britain with those of totali- 
tarian collectivism which China has borrowed from Russia. He 
recognizes how the Communist regime in China has been established 
as a result of past backwardness, national disunion and foreign in- 
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THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 
which will become 
part of the nation’s heritage 


There has never been a history like 
this written by a man who has him- 
self made history; mever have the 
political and diplomatic decisions of 
the past been considered by a writer 
who, all his life has had to make 
decisions of the same magnitude. 


SIR WINSTON 


CHURCHILL’S 


A History of the 
English-Speaking Peoples 
VOLUME I: THE BIRTH OF BRITAIN 


To live in the Churchillian age of literature is to experience 
the same sense of excitement that the people of Rome must 
have felt when Michaelangelo was painting, or the Viennese 
when Beethoven was living among them. As the Sistine 
Chapel and the Ninth Symphony were the crowning monu-. 
ments of two great men, so Churchill’s history is the mightiest 
literary achievement of our age and day. For here the man of 
action and the man of letters meet, and these age-old islands 
and the lands beyond the sea find an organ-voice to tell their 
story. Royal 8vo, 448 .pp.,. 6 maps, 30/-.net, 


FROM CASSELL ON APRIL 23 
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vasion and how strong is the appeal of its programme of industrializa- 


tion and military strength, but he emphasizes the ruthlessness and ; 


cruelty of the system and its profound hostility to all liberal and 
humane values. In India, on the other hand, in spite of mass poverty, 
illiteracy and dangerous totalitarian tendencies, free elections have 
been held with the largest democratic electorate in the world, free- 
dom of speech and independence of the judiciary have so far been 
preserved, and remarkable economic progress has been achieved 
without any of the horrors supposed to be an essential part of the 
people’s welfare in China. Of India’s future, nevertheless, he has 


some uneasy doubts. “The liberal and promising India of our day,’ * 
he writes, ‘may fulfil the hopes which it has roused,’ but ‘when the * 


whole mass stirs, who can tell what may happen?’ 

Mr Wint keeps always a sense of proportion between the economic, 
political and strategic factors involved in the Asian situation. He 
has a whole chapter devoted to poverty in Asia, and gives some grim 
statistics to support his theme; he does not, however, encourage the 
’ view that all that is needed in Asia on the part of the West is a 
generous programme of economic aid. He is fully aware of the dan- 
gers of violence and conquest, particularly in the South-East Asian 
zone of instability which he calls the ‘Balkans of Asia’, and writing 
even before the most recent surprises of Soviet diplomacy, he points 
out that Russia and China, holding the ‘inner lines’ of the Eurasian 
land mass, can ‘keep the world on the jump’. He is critical of Ameri- 


can policies in Asia for coricentrating too much on military alliances, « 


but he recognizes the need for a ‘defensive wall’ as a deterrent to 


Communist aggression and speculates tentatively on ways of com- © 


bining this with the ‘economic diplomacy’ more favoured by Britain. 

It seems a pity that Mr Wint has decided to exclude the Middle 
East from his picture of Asia. He justifies this on the ground that the 
Middle East is ‘almost a continent of its own’, but an Asia that ends 
at the Khyber Pass is somewhat illogically partitioned, and the il- 
luminating survey of the more easterly lands would have had even 
greater value if it had been extended westwards to the Mediter- 
ranean. Pakistan, after all, belongs to both the Baghdad and 


S EAT O Pacts, and the Islamic world reaches from Mecca to the ° 


Moluccas. 


G. F. H. 








YOUNG SAMUEL JOHNSON. By James L. Clifford. (Heinemann, 
30s.) 

Dr Johnson was a Tory. This meant that he feared and hated 
buccaneering business men and freethinkers. If he came back to- 
day, he would suppose that we had a Whig Government. What he 
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T he Voice of Living Writers on 


The Silent Tarn 


HANNAH CLOSS 


PROFESSOR BONAMY DOBREE 


‘It is a remarkable and moving piece of work, of great 
imagination ... The prose seems to me to give it just that 
density and immediacy which is lacking in so much modern 
prose. It is rich, yet not too rich, and all the time alive.’ 


L. P. HARTLEY 
‘Written at a level of intensity rare in fiction ... As an 
historical novel and a work of art, it is a remarkable 
achievement, being a work of the highest integrity ... Her 
premature and tragic death has been a loss to English 


literature.’ 
Cc. V. WEDGWOOD 
‘A most lovely and poignant work.’ 


RICHARD CHURCH 
‘It is to be hoped that this nobly planned historical work 
will win full and lasting appreciation. It is unique.’ 


PROFESSOR J. B. LEISHMAN 
‘Great sharpness and vividness, and yet with a suggestion 
of significances transcending what is seen and done and 
said.’ 

HUGH PA FAUSSET 
‘Creative writing ... memorable and of lasting value.’ 


12/6 net 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
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would do about it, Heaven only knows. Walk under a ’bus, perhaps, 
to escape all the subsidized motor cars. For, despite his bulk, 
Johnson was not a man of robust nervous constitution. 

Greatly human, a moralist who never disgusts and one of the few 
true masters of English prose, some form of neurasthenia seems to 
have ensured that he would never be, in any large sense, ‘creative’. 
At once brave and self-pitying, envious and just, his not-unprosper- 
ous childhood left him with a great longing for security. He married 
a woman twenty years older than himself and surrounded himself 


with people who would listen to him. As a John Bull figure, he is . 


exactly right, for the English characteristic which for centuries 
seemed most conspicuous to foreigners was massive hypochondria, 
with a fearful disposition to drink and suicide. 

Professor Clifford does not exactly show (or claim to show) how 
all this came about, but he has assembled the considerable amount 
which can be known about Johnson’s years of obscurity and so little 
of which appears in Boswell. Young Samuel Johnson is one of those 
works of unexceptionable biographical scholarship which always 
seem more impressive when one meets them nowadays than they 
once did. It is readable, nice-mannered, not at all markedly 
American in tone,* its notes so arranged as to need to be turned to 
only by the distrustful (the turning, moreover, cleverly facilitated 
by running page-reference at the top), its psychology scrupulously 
played down (not because Prof. Clifford does not feel that some- 
thing could be said along those lines). 

It is a long book and ‘young’ means ‘up to the age of forty,’ so 
that we end with The Vanity of Human Wishes, progress on the 
Dictionary and, by two years’ anticipation, the death of Tetty. One 
negative virtue becomes a principal fault. If Professor Clifford uses 
his modest powers of invention, he insists that we shall know what 


he is up to, and so there is in the earlier chapters, a certain amount " 


of we-need-hardly-doubt and we-may-imagine-little-Sam stuff, 
when Lichfield festivals and national events are brought in. All the 
same, it is a thoroughly decent and possibly an ‘indispensable’ 
book (i.e., useful for occasional reference). I dare say I shall not be 
selling this copy. 

RAYNER HEPPENSTALL. 


* I am not suggesting that this is a virtue in itself. American professors 
have evolved some peculiar ways of writing, but, on the whole, I would say 
that American English is better than English English to-day. A thing by 
which I am constantly being irritated is the derision which every genteel 
twitterer here feels impelled to heap upon the sound of American voices in 
historical films. Sometimes, of course, the dialogue in these is just plain 
illiterate, but even Hollywood illiteracy is as close to the English Middle 
Ages (or, for that matter, Johnson’s English) as is the twentieth-century 
dialect of South Kensington. 
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SOME PREFER NETTLES 


Junichiro Tanizaki 
“ There is no doubt that this (Japanese novel) is a masterpiece. 
Observer. 
“ His publishers have performed a real service in opening up this 
little known territory.” Sunday Times. 12s. 6d. 


” 


FACTS OF LOVE 


Stanley Wade Baron 


“A very agreeable book, deft and spell-binding . . . could not 
have been achieved by literary talent alone, there is genuine 
wisdom in it.” Observer. : I5s. 


CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF 


Tennessee Williams 


“‘ Here is prose as it should be, fuelled with human speech, taking 
off and soaring with a warm, jet-driven roar... an outlawed 
exquisite play.” Observer. 12s. 6d. 


TRANSFORMATION IN MALAYA 


). B. Perry Robinson 


“ The author could hardly be better qualified, his opinion is an 
informed one and he sets out to show how Malaya has changed 
since its liberation from the Japanese.” Economist. 18s. 


OBSCENITY AND THE LAW 


Norman St. John-Stevas 


Fascinating, highly readable account of the legal and literary 
aspects of obscenity from Anglo-Saxon times to the recent five 
cases of 1954. 25s. 


SECKER & WARBURG 
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OLD CALABRIA. By Norman Douglas, with an Introduction by 
John Davenport, (Secker and Warburg. 30s.) 


- In a first-class introduction Mr Davenport reminds us that Old 
Calabria may well be Douglas’s best book. Each man to his taste, but 
the more I think of other books by Norman Douglas, the more I 
agree with Mr Davenport. Another good one is Siren Land, which I 
remember in terms of the monicelli, or little gnomes, who are supposed 
to haunt the Sorrento peninsula, gods, saints and learning about 
_ mermaids, But Siren Land and Old Calabria read like two parts of the — 
same book, for, considered from the latitude of Greenwich or 
Golders Green, the rocks behind Sorrento (once you get away from 
the vespa infested road) must seem much like the rocks of the toe of 
Italy. It was South Wind that introduced Douglas to the larger 
public and, as might have been expected, it was inferior. Douglas 
was no novelist, his characters are Edwardian mannikins that 
creak; and in South Wind, though he remained terse and granitic, he 
also seems to me particularly supercilious and brittle. It was perhaps 
a matter of the epoch. The English public was Yellow Booky and 
spinsterish about Italy. You have only to think how solid Douglas 
was compared with Corvo to realize his achievement. Even so, 
Italians do not like his books very much. They find him patronizing. _ 
And then, of course, he was keen on ancient things rather than 
modern, and that goes against the Americanizing instinct in Italy. 

On re-reading, it seems to me wonderful how Old Calabria has 
lasted the years. Douglas finished it, or nearly, before 1914, before 
the floodgates of modern times really opened. Changes since then in 
Calabria include land reform, the invention of vespas and other 
small motors, the abolition of malaria thanks to D DT, and the 
legislation in the United States that has dammed the flood of immi- 
grants from these regions. Constants in Calabria are saints, the evil 
eye, donkeys, asphodels and troglodytic villages. The aesthetic 
appeal lies in meditations over the great cities of the Greek world 
that have disappeared: Sybaris, Creton. 

English travellers in Italy still imitate Douglas’s manner quite a 
bit, but they are unlike him. They lack his leisure, his background of 
leisure. This isn’t just a question of money, it is also the attitude to it. 
Douglas himself was as poor as a church mouse most of his life. True 
enough, a few pounds sterling went a long way in South Italy as late 
as 1939. But the dilettante people were already dying. Now Douglas 
was essentially a dilettante writer in the sense of being lazy and 
enormously informed. He had read the Greeks and the Latins, the 
Germans, the French and even the Italians. 

English readers think of Douglas as enormously Italianate. But 
this is not accurate. From internal evidence I should say he wasn’t . 
much influenced by Italian literature. Italians think of him as very 
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English. This, too, seems wrong, but no more so. For all his hedonism ~ 
or Epicureanism, he was too ‘protestant’ and moralistic to melt into 
Magna Grecia spiritually. However lapsed he was from Puritanism, 
he couldn’t help nagging at the miracles. Then I find something 
self-conscious in his revolt against Christianity. Surely his porno- 
graphic limericks (they are unpublished in England) had something 
in them of the Lord’s Day Observance @ rebours? I seem to see Calvin 


as well as Voltaire peeping out from amid the asphodels. 
B. W. 


THAT UNCERTAIN FEELING. By Kingsley Amis. (Gollancz.) 


It is dangerous to make the narrator of a novel the hero as well, , 
because the reader is likely to identify him with the author and so 
be on the look-out for signs of favouritism or complacency. The hero 
of That Uncertain Feeling often makes a fool of himself and is often . 
frustrated, but all the same one does feel that the author is indulgent 
towards him. This was also the case with Lucky Jim although it was . 
told in the third person. But Mr Kingsley Amis gets away with it 
because his heroes, for all their impudence and turpitude, are so 
definitely likeable. His second great virtue, which he shares with 
several other comparatively new novelists, for example Mr William 
Cooper and Miss Iris Murdoch, is unpretentiousness. All of them 
seem to possess enough talent to justify them in throwing their weight 
about more than they do. But when one remembers the portentous- 
ness of the left wing literary stars of the 1930’s, and what came of it, 
one is ready to appreciate any young writers who appear to be 
willing to commence as light-weights. It is sometimes suggested, 
however, that Mr Amis’s heroes are a sinister portent; that they are , 
a new and disconcerting product of the welfare state; unashamedly 
provincial and alarmingly disrespectful towards the mellow old 
culture handed down to them by the metropolitan mandarins. In 
other words, they are the beginning of the End. 

This remains to be seen. All that now seems certain about them is 
that they are refreshingly new. They resemble the sophisticated 
playboys of the early Huxley and Waugh no more than they | 
resemble the masochistic fellow-travelling public school boys of the 
Auden-Isherwood era. Nor could they be described as class- 
conscious proletarians. It will be interesting to see what they will be 
like when their youthful effervescence has subsided a little. Although 
Mr Amis’s first two agreeable novels hardly seem to portend an 
apocalyptic sequel, they might well be the precursors of something 


very satisfactory. 
RICHARD REES. 
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History of the 
Second World War 


Agriculture Who’s Who 


BY KEITH A. H. MURRAY 











Few, if any, British industries 
underwent such great technical 

changes as agriculture and WALDO H. DUNN: College of 
emerged from the Second World Wooster, Ohio, 1907-34. Author 


War with the foundations of its of Froude and Carlyle. 

post-war fortunes so well and 

truly laid. This book describes 

the experience from. which this ; 

agricultural revolution sprang. DONALD KEENE: Formerly at 
30s. (post 1s. 5d.) Kyoto University, now working 


on Japanese subjects at Colum- 
Administration 


bia University. 
of War 


od EAVIN LAMBERT: Film Critic and 
Pr uction Editor of Light and Sound. 
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Describes the planning and or- 
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tive machines of modern history. 


37s. 6d. (post 1s. 5d.) 


Fi fw MICHAEL POLANY!: Professor of 
Social Studies, University of 

published in conjunction with Long- Manchester. 

mans, Green & Co. Ltd., and 

obtainable from the Government 

Bookshops in London, Edinburgh, 
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Address 


Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour: the clues will combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
plement Medea | emery ag inte my Many answers will be 
names. Every clue will contain a reference, often literary, to some aspect 
of the whole word or words required: most clues will also contain further help, 
such as a reference to a word’s parts, to its letters, or to a second meaning. Ana- 
grams, however, will be used more sparingly than in most crosswords. Explanatory 
notes, with references will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


This puzzle is the third of a new Competition series of six. 

The sum of ten guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, March 19th. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, th 
solvers may be assured that doubrful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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CLUES ACROSS 


Katherine, associated with Park — not a woman’s sphere (9) 

Whaling romance — Class V? (5) 

Don Juan’s valet reveals tiff between Lollo and peer (9) 

Civil engineer, about 54, whose death is welcomed in a'clerihew (5) 
Matricide finds peace in some circles (7) 
The poet, or poetess, to adopt a good pose (7) 

See eminent divine about steering apparatuses for Oakroyd’s home 
(12) 
Dramatist, well born, with a single tragedy (6, 6) 

Cornelia’s revolutionary jewels (7) 

Good luck, Rosa! (7) 

Mark this couple! (5) 

Du Gard’s degree last month in this: France was one of them (9) 
Father of girl drowned in brine was a forty- —— (5) ~ 

It’s beastly being beheaded before one o’clock by Mrs Wood! (4, 5) 


CLUES DOWN 


Well known racehorse riding Birmingham’s Irish parson! (6) 
Spitfire Susan can grip you (6) 

Provided a room with a view for troubled rest (7) 

st murky’, said Lady M. for the psychologist! (5) 

A come-down on the stage, revealing murder of Hamlet’s father? 
(4, 5) 

Historian, far from outspoken over you and me (7) 


Who entertained Jupiter in a cottage, with stewed hip and other 
fruit? (8) 


Oxford’s river, or flat, open ditch (8) 
Almost unemployed dustman? (9) 





Painter, who depicts Amyas carrying weight (8) 
Arthurian knight puts carpet over wagon (8) 
Scott’s Greek general upsets Corinna (7) 

African Farm heroine: Irish critic gets the lot (7) 
An enchanter in summer lingerie (6) 
Robinson gives one version of course! (6) 
‘Such sober certainty of waking ——’ (5) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 10 


NOTES 


ACROSS 
1. Gabriel Chevallier. 7. Rural 
Rides. 10. Nietzsche. 11. Slope, 
Trollope. 15. Washington. Irving. 
27. Pope, Essay on Criticism. 


DOWN 


1. Paul B., 1893. 2. oz., many, said. 

4- Mars Hall. 5. Hardy, Browning. 

6. Thackeray, Little Billee. 7. Wat- 

teau. 8. André O.: VolcaNo ahoy. 7 
1. L’ Allegro. 19. Richard II iii. 2: & - iy 
Dacdaisabe. ‘wai: Geiietions: PbiA [8 BPH iA[MiMietR| Sires IW 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C2 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Twenty-Six Shillings, which includes cost of postage. 
U.S.A. and Canada, $5.50. 
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Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 








